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PREFACE 


HIS little volume deals with some of the most 
important subjects of our Christian Faith. 
There were two considerations that led me to write 
it. First of all, the war is driving many of us to 
examine our religious position, and to ascertain 
what we do really believe. The book represents 
an attempt in this direction. In the second place, 
there was held a Parochial Mission in my own 
diocese of Salisbury during the last winter months, 
and I felt that to read steadily and think resolutely 
about the most important questions of our belief 
might constitute a useful part of my personal prepar- 
ation for the Mission. The results of my imperfect 
effort are given in the following pages. I sincerely 
hope that others may find in them something 
that will help them in their preparation for the 
National Mission to be held in the autumn of this 
year. 

There are two ideas running throughout the 
book which bind the chapters together; they are 
the love of God for man, and the love of man for 
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his fellows. The last chapter on The Blessings of 
Suffering was not added as an afterthought, but is 
in essential connexion with the rest. 


Di. C203 
Easter, 1916. 
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SOME TRUTHS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD 


CHAPTER I 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


J ‘HE Kingdom of God forms so wide a subject 
that it will be impossible in a short chapter 
to do more than to trace it in outline. We may 
as well at the outset remind ourselves that our Lord 
did not coin the expression “kingdom of God,” 
for it appears to have been current before His time 
in Rabbinical circles in its somewhat different form 
“ the kingdom of heaven.’’? It is uncertain which 
of the two forms our Lord used. He may have 
employed both of them. Anyhow there is hardly 
any difference between them in meaning. They are 
apparently translations of the same Aramaic phrase, 
Dr. Charles says that “the expression hardly 
ever occurs in apocalyptic, though the thing itself 
1 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Art. ‘‘ Kingdom,” 
vol. ii. 
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is presupposed.” 1 In St. Matthew the expression 
is put in the mouth of the Baptist, who may have 
actually used it seeing that it was already familiar, 
But whatever we may think about the origin of 
the phrase, the idea of the kingdom of God was 
known to the people of Israel from early times. So 
it will be useful to examine briefly the sense in 
which the kingdom was understood by them before 
the advent of Christ. 

The kingdom was established at Sinai, when the 
Lord Jehovah entered into a covenant with the 
tribes of Israel, with Moses as mediator. The terms 
of the covenant were that Jehovah was to be their 
King and Guardian, so long as they remained 
steadfast in loyalty to Him and obedience to His 
commands. ‘“ And ye shall be unto me a kingdom 
of priests, and an holy nation.” 2 Jehovah became 
their invisible Ruler, and they on their part pledged 
themselves to submit to His rule and be guided by 
it. The government under which they lived hence- 
forth was a theocracy. God gave them laws for 
their direction in every department of life. He was 
their real Leader when they marched forth against 
their enemies. So stern was His rule that He 
punished them severely should they prove guilty 
of disobedience. Their country was invaded by 
enemies, or afflicted with pestilence, and the people 


1 Between the Old and the New Testaments, p. a 
JE XOGe XIX. Or 
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interpreted their misfortune as the effect of the 
displeasure of their invisible King. Even after the 
change which led to the appointment of earthly 
kings in Israel the theocratic idea did not disappear. 
God was still the real Ruler, and the kings were His 
vicegerents, who reigned with His sanction and 
authority. They did not merely derive their right 
and power to rule from Him, but visibly represented 
His sovereignty to the people. Yet how few of 
them came anywhere near the ideal of what a king 
reigning in God’s name should be! While the 
majority of them were sadly incapable and unworthy 
of the responsible position in which they were placed. — 
Is it any wonder that in course of time devout men 
in Israel should feel disappointed with the existing 
regime which was a mere parody of the Divine rule, 
and should look beyond the present to the future 
for the perfect realization of God’s sovereignty upon 
earth? In the prophetic literature there is con- 
stant reference to the coming of “ the day of the 
Lord.” When that day arrives a new kingdom 
will be inaugurated which will be wider and more 
spiritual than the present one. Into it will flow 
a stream of men from every nation. Wrong and 
oppression, sin and wickedness will be excluded 
from it. Its ruler will be a king like David, but 
greater and enjoying a closer fellowship with God: 
“Tn his days shall the righteous flourish; and 
abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. He 
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shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth.” 4 

The apocalyptic writers of the third and second 
centuries B.c. have nothing much to add to what 
the prophets tell us. The kingdom is to be very 
comprehensive. Its members will follow after 
righteousness, and will have everything necessary 
to yield them a complete and thorough enjoyment. 
Their lives will be prolonged, and unnumbered 
material blessings will be conferred upon them. In 
fact nothing requisite for their well-being spiritually 
and bodily will be lacking. The righteous dead 
will not be absent in that glorious era, for they will 
rise from their graves to have their part init.2 The 
only difference between this picture of the golden 
age and that delineated by the prophets is in its 
allusion to the dead being raised up. There are 
only a few vague hints at such a possibility even in 
the latest books of the Old Testament, but it is 
generally thought that the Messianic kingdom will 
somehow minister to the craving of man to be with 
God in life and death.? 

Towards the end of the second century B.c., 
however, it began to dawn on the most religious 
minds that this earth was not fit to be the scene 


SS PS lation 75s Ge 


* R. H. Charles, Between the Old and the New Testaments, 
P- 54- 
3 Cf. Isa. xxv. 8, xxvi. 19; Ps. lxxiii. 26. 
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of the eternal kingdom of God. A very different 
world, a new heaven and a new earth, is required 
for its manifestation. The kingdom will be entirely 
spiritual, and the souls alone of the righteous will be 
found within it. Flesh and blood cannot enter 
into this kingdom, which will be the last and final 
abode of the blessed spirits that gain admission. 
The idea of a Messiah who is to set up His dominion 
upon earth has not, indeed, altogether vanished, 
but when it does make itself evident the Messiah’s 
reign is viewed as continuing merely for a limited 
number of years, and it is besides dissociated from 
the thought of God’s spiritual kingdom in heaven.! 
The old expectation is re-echoed in the Psalms of 
Solomon which were written in the first century 
B.c. They speak of a warrior like David, who will 
shatter the enemies of Israel, and restore the nation - 
to prominence and prosperity. His character will 
be marked by one noble trait, that he will not suffer 
iniquity to lodge in the midst of his people. 

Our Lord commenced His ministry by combining 
the two conceptions of thé kingdom of God and of 
the Messiah. He set Himself forth as the promised 
Messiah, whose work consisted in establishing the 
kingdom, declare its principles and invite men into 
it. While engaged in His spiritual mission He came 
into conflict with contemporary opinion. It was 


1 R. H. Charles, Between the Old and the New Testamenis, 
p. 58. 
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the general belief of His day that the expected 
Messiah would be a warrior, victorious like David, 
who would wield the sword on behalf of the nation, 
and coerce other nationsinto submission. To usher 
in a new spiritual era was not His concern. That 
this belief was prevalent is rather surprising, since 
in the very century before the birth of Christ a 
book had been written wherein it is stated that the 
“Elect One ”’ was to bring in the eternal kingdom. 
The book which goes by the name of Enoch had 
evidently exercised but little influence upon the 
general public, and had obtained only a very limited 
circulation. The writer sees in vision a Son of Man, 
who nevertheless is a supernatural being, pre-existing 
from the beginning and destined to bear a world- 
wide rule. He will also’ perform the function of 
judgment over all mankind. Our Lord was in all 
probability familiar with the book, and very likely 
borrowed from it His favourite title ‘‘ Son of Man.” 
The title with all the majestic claims associated with 
it in Enoch was especially appropriate to Himself, 
for He was conscious that He was more than mortal 
man, that He was Lord of life and death and was 
to be universal Judge. Still the manner in which 
He discharged His functions does not answer to the 
description given of the Son of Man in the book of 
Enoch. He was despised and rejected of men. He 
suffered and died in the spirit of the ‘‘ Servant ”’ in 
the book of Second Isaiah, while the Enochic Son 
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of Man manifests himself in external grandeur and 
might. The latter is more like an “ angel of God’s 
presence ’”’ than a ‘“‘ man of sorrows,’ and is thus 
essentially different from our Lord. Hence, if we 
do admit that the Vision of Enoch had influenced 
Him, the method whereby He accomplished the 
duties reserved for the Son of Man was determined 
by Himself. © 

Before proceeding to examine the nature of the 
kingdom introduced by Christ, something must be 
said about His qualifications for the stupendous task. 
He claims to be the Son of Man and the Son of God. 
The former is the most usual title under which He 
addresses Himself to His hearers, but it is strange 
that no one else except Stephen calls Him Son of 
Man. What the designation really means on the lips 
of Jesus is doubtful. To the populace, at any rate, 
it does not appear to have signified anything more 
than a being whois human. When healing the man 
sick of the palsy He ventured to forgive the man’s 
sins also, and said, ‘‘ The Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.” The scribes accused Him 
of blasphemy, while the rest of the spectators were 
surprised not at the miracle, but at the thought that 
“God had given such authority to men.”1 But 
whatever the people thought of the title, it is clear 
that our Lord intended thereby to connote a quality 
or qualities which both identified Him with, and 


tSt. Matt. 17.8. 
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also distinguished Him from, other sons of men. 
He is no less above ordinary mortals than the person 
mentioned in Enoch. The dignity that belongs to 
Him is unique, and the functions He undertakes to 
perform are extraordinary. The Son of Man for- 
gives sins, andis Lord of theSabbath. The Son of 
Man shall send forth His angels, and shall be seen 
coming on the clouds of heaven. Before the Son 
of Man shall be gathered all nations of the world for 
judgment.! Why did He adopt the title? Was it 
to show forth His superhuman power and greatness ? 
That can hardly have been the case, for there were 
other titles which would have served His purpose 
more effectually. Perhaps He used the title Son of 
Man in order to conceal His supernatural character. 
Anyhow, it was well adapted to emphasize His 
human nature as well as the other fact that in Him 
we have the universal Man, the Representative of 
mankind. The Son of Man is not only one with 
ourselves in nature, but is also the ideal Man, who 
exemplifies in His own person the highest standard 
of conduct to which human beings can attain. 
On the other hand, Jesus Christ is ‘‘ Son of God,” 
a title which expresses His Divine qualities, just 
as the “Son of Man” His human qualities and 
sympathies. The one is the complement of the 
other. His Sonship is not to be taken in an official 
sense, as though He were no greater than the kings 


a Matt, Ril: 41, xxv, 31) 922 
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of the Old Testament who were called sons of God 
because of their office as representatives of God; 
neither is He a Son in a manner that all Christians 
are privileged to be. The voice from above at His 
Baptism and on the occasion of the Transfiguration 
marked Him out as an especially chosen Son. Im- 
mense significance was attached to the title by 
Himself: ‘‘ No one knoweth the Father save the 
son.”! If we were still in doubt of the solitary 
uniqueness of Christ’s Sonship we would only have 
to read the accounts of Peter’s confession and of the 
trial before the high priest to be convinced on the 
point. 

The kingdom which Christ inaugurated is like His 
own Person of a twofold character. On the one side 
it is Divine and eternal, while on the other it is 
human and temporary. Coming down as it does 
from above it must put on a visible robe or body 
before it can exert its full force and influence upon 
men. The Son of God could reveal the Father and 
the immense possibilities of human nature only by 
taking upon Himself human flesh, and hence the 
kingdom of God must also seek visible and human 
channels along which its forces are to find entrance 
into the world. This double aspect of the kingdom 
must not be overlooked. In its essence the kingdom 
is spiritual and transcendent, but in regard to its 


Pe Matt, xin 272 
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external appearance it partakes of what is earthly 
and transitory. 

The kingdom considered on its Godward side is the 
Divine rule. The real Sovereign therein is God, 
and the purpose of His rule is to engender perfect | 
love and obedience, and thus bring men’s wills into 
harmony with His own. When our Lord spoke of 
the kingdom He could hardly fail to recall to His 
mind the Israelite theocracy with the imperfect 
image it gave of God’s rule. The prophets had to 
remind the nation constantly of its disloyalty. 
They declared in burning words that God loves mercy 
and righteousness a great deal more than a punc- 
tilious observance of ritual practices,—‘‘ I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.’ Christ followed closely 
in the footsteps of the Old Testament prophets, 
and insisted on the profound necessity of a renewed 
heart which is in the sight of God far more acceptable 
than a barren ceremonial. The kingdom lays hold 
of men and nations when God is welcomed into the 
centre of their life, and when there is a submission 
to Himself in will, thought and desire. It has been 
well said that “in Christ’s teaching the whole weight 
is rested on the inward disposition, on the new rela- 
tion to God, on the new life of the Spirit, on the 
new righteousness proceeding from that life, on the 
new hopes and privileges of the sons of God.’’! 

The kingdom is closely associated with Christ’s 

1 J. Orr, The Christian View of God and the World, p. 406. 
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own Person. He not only announces that it is near 
at hand, but also calls it His own kingdom. In 
Himself the principles of the Divine rule were for the 
first time yielding their ripest and most perfect 
fruit, moulding and strengthening His character, 
so that He became the typical Subject of the king- 
dom. The relationship of Christ to the kingdom is 
exceptionally close, for He both rules in it and 
exemplifies in His own Person the very highest 
type of character it can produce. The most central 
element in His character is the sense of filial kinship 
to God. He ever lives in God’s presence as a dutiful 
Son, and feels that His heavenly Father has given 
Him everything needful for His work in the world. 
What the kingdom has done for Himself it is to do 
for others. The kingdom reaches out from Him and 
is destined to embrace men of every nation. It 
grows and expands like the seed that is sown in the 
ground, first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. The process is slow because men 
have to be won by love and not coerced by force. 
The kingdom is extended when they yield themselves 
of their own free will to the gracious influences that 
radiate from the Person of Christ. They must feel 
drawn to Him and throw themselves into His power. 
In this way the kingdom grows; Christ sends out 
His invitation to all: ‘‘Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.” He would have men sunder the most inti- 
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mate and dearest ties which prevent them from 
following Him—“ He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me.’”’ A response 
to His invitation involves an abandonment of sin 
anda readiness to part with home andfamily. The 
aspirant for the kingdom of heaven cannot attach 
himself to Christ until he repents of hissin. Repent- 
ance is the first step, which is to be accompanied 
by the outward rite of Baptism. This rite sym- 
bolizes the inner change that takes place in the 
heart of the convert. The new experience is 
analogous to birth, and is described as “‘ regenera- 
tion.”’ Our Lord insisted on the need of the change 
in the words—‘‘ Unless ye become like little chil- 
dren, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
Life within the kingdom is a life of union with Christ 
and through Him with God. It is not an easy life, 
for they who are constant in their loyalty to the 
Saviour must be prepared to endure persecution and 
face innumerable difficulties and disappointments. 
His disciples must take up the cross. But they 
have joy in their hearts, the joy of sons in their 
Father’s home. This joyous feeling sustains them 
in all the trials of life, and stiffens their determination 
to persevere in doing what they know to be God’s 
will. 

Thus in very truth the kingdom of God is a family 
of children, who are striving to make themselves 
worthy of their heavenly Father’s love in thought 
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and deed. But it has none of the limitations that 
attach to an earthly family. It is all embracing, 
and gives no countenance to the formation of cliques 
the sole reason of whose existence is pride of birth 
or of race. No human being is excluded from it 
whatever his race and condition so long as he is 
capable of loving God, and realizing the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of a son. We need hardly 
state that since love is the quickening and unifying 
principle of the kingdom, since it gives the members 
more abundant life and cements them to one another 
and to God, every being made in the image of God 
has the necessary qualification for entrance into the 
kingdom, for it is in his power to show and receive 
love. God is no respecter of persons. His love 
reaches out to men everywhere, and His kingdom is 
advanced by the response made by each individual 
soul to His love. When Christ called Himself Son 
of Man He unquestionably intended to express the 
loving interest which His Father through Him was 
taking in the whole human race. Christ is an elder 
Brother of us all, because- His own Father is the 
Father of us all. Christ is designated by a title 
which relates Him to mankind in general because it 
was the whole and not a part that the Father sent 
Him to save. 

From some sayings of our Lord it is evident that 
a fresh force and impetus will be communicated 
_ to the kingdom by His Death. ‘‘ There be some 
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of them who stand here which shall not taste of 
death until they see the kingdom of God come in 
power,”’ or as another Evangelist renders the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ until they see the Son of Man coming in 
His kingdom.”’ He doubtless refers to the pheno- 
menal extension of the kingdom which would be 
effected by His Death. The spectacle of His un- 
wavering devotion to His work of mercy which led 
Him to the Cross brought about a change in men’s 
attitude to Himself. Looking at His Death in the 
light of the Resurrection they began to see in it a 
proof of His boundless love for them, and to interpret 
it as a sacrifice willingly rendered for the remission 
of sins. They felt drawn more closely to Him, and 
in increasing numbers they gave up all for the sake 
of following Him as their Lord and Saviour. ‘‘ And 
I if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all men 
unto me.” At His trial He tells the high priest 
that the Son of Man will be seen sitting on the right 
hand of power and coming on the clouds of heaven. 
The thought that sustained Him while He was now 
surrounded by His enemies and death stared Him 
in the face was that He would emerge from it trium- 
phantly, that death so far from crushing Him would 
prove to be instrumental in raising Him to supreme 
authority over the inner lives of men. The Resur- 
rection revealed Him to His faithful followers as 
victorious over death, and the day of Pentecost 
as the ever-living Lord, the Source of spiritual life. 
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He had promised to return to them and was faithful 
to His promise. : 

According to some modern writers the language 
of Christ about His “ return’ does not mean any- 
thing more than a spiritual appearance to the soul 
of man. If that was His meaning, how are we to 
explain His reference to His coming on the clouds 
of heaven? It is, indeed, the case that in true 
Eastern fashion He conveyed instruction by means 
of parables and metaphors, and, perhaps, it would 
not be right to give too literal an interpretation to 
the description of His future appearance on the 
clouds. Be that as it may, we cannot get over the 
fact that He did look forward to a time when He 
would appear in a visible manner for the judgment 
of the world. A distinction must be drawn between 
His visible manifestation for judgment and His 
spiritual return to the hearts of His followers. It 
seems that His personal disciples, carried away by 
enthusiasm for their Master, were apt to confuse 
His promise of the Spirit with the promise of His 
own Second Advent. That Christ through His 
Spirit should come to dwell in their hearts was a 
different thing from His objective appearance as the 
universal Judge, but the Apostles did not always 
realize the difference. The point we wish to em- 
phasize is this, that the kingdom advanced most 
rapidly when the Spirit came to operate within it. 
But before the dispensation of the Spirit could 
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commence it was necessary that Christ should break 
the chains of death and bring life and immortality 
to light. 

Something remains to be said about the kingdom 
in its external aspect. Inwardly, as we have seen, 
it is the Divine power acting on the mind, heart 
and will of man, and awakening in him a sense of 
his privileges as a child of God. Outwardly it is an 
organized community with its apparatus for the 
instruction, guidance and discipline of its members. 
In such a world as this a visible Divine society is 
essential. It affords a spiritual home for those 
who love God and desire to be in fellowship with 
Him. It is also in its very nature a concrete testi- 
mony to the world that God has not forsaken men 
but is still in their midst. Our Lord undoubtedly 
intended His followers to form themselves into a 
society or Church, and with a view to its guidance 
laid downsomerules. He instituted the Sacraments 
of Baptism and of the Communion. He was not 
satisfied that His disciples should merely announce 
good tidings, but desired all who believed in Him to 
be welded together in a real and tangible union. 
Hence the Church, according to the mind of Christ, 
is the vestibule through which men pass into the 
kingdom, or it may be actually identical with the 
kingdom. ‘ The Church is, as a society, the visible 
expression of the kingdom in the world ; is, indeed, 
the only society which does formally profess (very 
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imperfectly often) to represent it. Yet the Church 
is not the outward embodiment of this kingdom in 
all its aspects, but only in its directly religious and 
ethical, i.e. in its purely spiritual aspect.’’! There 
are, of course, other institutions than the Church 
which in various ways uphold and disseminate 
knowledge of God and of the highest virtues. The 
home is only one among others that teach men to 
live a healthy moral life. Nevertheless, one cannot 
but think that much of the best influence emanating 
from the home is to be ascribed to the splendid ideals 
of the Christian Church. So that the Church in its 
widest connotation is identical with the kingdom of 
God, and men cannot enter on their inheritance as 
sons of God and appreciate to the full their privileges 
as sons except through membership in the Church. 


1 J. Orr, The Christian View of God and the World, p. 459. 


CHAPTER II 
THE INCARNATION 


HE Incarnation in its Christian sense is the 
entrance into the world of God Himself, 
clothed in human nature, through which He un- 
veiled Himself as perfectly as the conditions of that 
nature admitted, while at the same time manifested ~ 
the capacities of man for boundless self-sacrifice 
and goodness. The Incarnation was the disclosure 
of hitherto unknown treasures of the Divine and 
human natures. It was an event su generis, with- 
out a parallel in the past or in the future history of 
the world. The personality of the Incarnate Son is 
unique, a miracle in fact. To seek to remove what 
is marvellous about Him, as the rationalist does, is 
to discard His Divine nature and reduce Him within 
the measures of a good man. Yet the Incarnation 
was no freakish and unmeaning intervention on the 
part of God in human affairs ; it was no purposeless 
incident out of correspondence with what is best 
in the home and in the nation at large. It was in 
very truth an event that happened just at the right 
18 
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moment to give an uplift to the life of man in his 
social and spiritual capacity. It formed a climax 
to the old and a fitting commencement of a new 
order of things. Whether we view it in its relation 
to the past, or in its bearing on the future, we cannot 
but be struck with its appropriateness and necessity. 

A cursory glance at the condition of things which 
existed before Jesus Christ was born will show that 
much uncertainty prevailed as to the real nature of 
God and the real destiny of man. Until this had 
been removed further progress in the sphere of morals 
or of social life was practically impossible. In the 
first place what was known of God was inadequate 
to satisfy the deepest needs of men. The revelation 
of Him was not sufficiently full and clear. They 
were so situated that they had to depend to a great 
extent for their ideas of the Being whom they 
worshipped upon inferences drawn from the opera- 
tions of nature, and on the dim testimony of their 
own souls. God did, indeed, speak to them through 
the medium of external occurrences, and through 
conscience. But His voice was not very distinct 
and articulate, nor was it always rightly interpreted. 
In the earliest times when people had made no 
advance in culture, and were like children, they could 
hardly be expected to put the correct construction 
on the Divine voice. However, as they improved 
in manners the voice came to be better understood. 
Men acquired gradually ever more knowledge of God 
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as the ages rolled along. From the worship of a 
piece of wood or stone a slow advance was made to 
the spiritual religion of the Israelite prophets. It is 
very natural to ask, could not a further progress 
have taken place without such a special interposition 
as the appearance of God in human flesh? What 
was there to prevent a continuous movement upward 
under the old conditions? We shall not embark 
upon a discussion of this question, but shall merely 
state one fact which points to the necessity of the 
Incarnation. The central attribute of God is love. 
His motive for creating the world and man was love. 
His love went out to men and He longed for their love 
in return. We see from the Old Testament how 
signally they failed to respond. Their failure was 
due to self-will and to their inability to recognize 
the manifold proofs of His watchfulness and care 
for them. They might have discerned proofs of 
His love in the life of nature and of man. Their in- 
ability to do so stands out in striking contrast to 
their ability to appreciate His power and might. 
Indeed, love is of such a character that if we are to 
be convinced of its reality we must perceive it not in 
actions and words, but in a living person who moves 
among us. The same remark is true of the love of 
God. He cannot disclose fully to His human crea- 
tures His boundless capacity to feel for their woes 
and miseries except by coming down to live.a per- 
sonal human life in our midst. This is what took 
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place when Jesus was born in Bethlehem, and ever 
since all true Christians have felt that everything 
which God does is a manifestation of His love. 
In the second place we may notice that according 
to the Christian scheme the true destiny of man is 
to enter into full communion with the Supreme. 
What has the Old Testament to say on this question ? 
Does it teach explicitly that man is to find his highest 
perfection in union with God. Asa matter of fact 
it does not. The sacrificial system aimed, it is true, 
at procuring for the people forgiveness of sins, and 
reconciliation with God. But it hardly suggests 
the thought that the sinner is a child who has wan- 
dered from his Father’s home, and that all his efforts 
should be concentrated throughout life on the task 
of making his way back. It is only a few of the 
noblest souls who seem to have been aware of this. 
They sincerely longed for God, for a vision of His 
presence and for fellowship with Him. Still there 
were many obstacles to overcome before they could 
realize their desire. If they attained to communion 
with God in this life, death might put an end to it. 
Again God is so holy and awful a Being and man is 
so weak and impure that their union is difficult to 
conceive. In the Gentile world men were feeling 
after God if haply they might find Him. The 
majority at all events had to content themselves 
with the performance of various rites and cere- 
monies, and satisfy their craving for the Divine 
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in that way. In some rude forms of society it is 
thought that union between the people and their 
god may be easily achieved. As they are his clients 
and peculiar possession, it is his bounden duty to 
watch over them and protect them. Should it 
appear at times that he has forsaken them and with- 
drawn his favour from them, they have an easy 
contrivance for conciliating him. They offer a 
sacrifice, which is of the nature of a piacular cere- 
“mony, and restores the union between them and 
their god.t_ Here it would seem the true end and 
purpose of life had been perceived, and means 
adopted for their fulfilment. That would be the 
case were not the god worshipped by uncivilized 
people so destitute of the higher qualities we assign 
to the Deity. The god is scarcely superior to them- 
selves in his essence and conduct. So it is not 
surprising that the offering of a choice victim is 
thought good enough to win his affections. But if 
the Power that governs the universe is a righteous 
and loving Being, it is certain that man comes 
into fellowship with Him, not by the sacrifice of 
an animal, but by the surrender of his selfish im- 
pulses. He must shape himself into harmony with 
the will of the eternal and loving Father. We 
do not mean to suggest that the ancients were 
totally ignorant of this truth. It was in some 
measure known to the inspired prophets of the Old 
1 Cf. W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p. 319. 
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Testament who announced with zeal and vigour 
the knowledge they possessed. But the prophets 
were men with human weaknesses and faults of which 
they were painfully conscious. They could see 
only aspects of the truth and not the whole of it. 
The range of their vision was limited. Hence they 
were both morally and spiritually incapable of 
declaring the whole of the Divine intention in regard 
to men. Yet in spite of the imperfection of their 
mental and moral nature they were empowered 
to give their contemporaries good counsel and 
guidance, and assist them to some extent to climb 
up “the hill of heavenly truth.” God, they say, 
requires mercy and obedience and not vain oblations. 
Although the prophetic vision penetrated deeply 
into the mind and heart of God, still it had its 
limitations, and the prophets themselves were con- 
scious of this. So much was concealed from their 
view that they were constrained to hope for a time 
in the future when God would appear personally in 
the world, and make a complete manifestation of 
His nature. ; 

“The Day of the Lord” so frequently referred 
to in the Old Testament dawned when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem. That He was no ordinary man 
will be the confession of anyone who reads His life 
without prejudice. The most remarkable feature 
in His character is His guilelessness. He knew no 


1 Cf. Liddon, Some Elements of Religion, p. 221. 
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sin, neither was guile found in His mouth. Tempta- 
tions He did experience, but overcame them as they 
presented themselves. He was also the representa- 
tive Man, that is, He lived on a plane above the 
social and religious conventions of His own day. 
It is true that He was warmly attached to His own 
country and people, so much so that He shed tears 
over Jerusalem. But His people disliked Him 
because He did not live as a Jewish teacher should. 
They objected to His eating with publicans and 
sinners. Asa matter of fact He recognized no class 
distinctions. The poor were as precious to Him as 
the rich, and the sinners as the self-righteous Phari- 
sees. He stood in the same relationship of love and 
sympathy to all, Jews and Gentiles alike, and that 
because they were His brethren, children of His 
heavenly Father. His whole-hearted trust in God 
and His boundless love of man as man are qualities 
of His which constitute Him the Pattern Life for 
mankind, and justify His claim to be the Son of 
Man, that is, the representative Man. He is the 
Ideal in whom all peoples of the earth will share as a 
common heritage, and in whom they will find their 
highest perfection. 

A personality of such universal significance who 
does not belong to one race more than another, but 
is equally the possession of every race, could not but 
supply the world with the stimulus it required in 
order to move on further on the path to moral and 
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spiritual perfection. It must, however, be acknow- 
ledged that every nation and almost every age has 
produced a great man, who is a genius and stands 
out from his fellows. But the circle of his influence 
is seldom so wide that it reaches beyond the confines 
of his own country. The peculiarities of his time 
and place colour all his thoughts and words, and 
this renders them less serviceable to other nations. 
Besides, the beliefs and usages of his own country 
change from age to age, so that his influence may not 
outlast his own lifetime. In saying this we do not 
of course wish to ignore the few original men, the 
spiritual heroes, as Carlyle calls them, whose words 
and example have been an inspiration to all future 
ages. What we maintain is that none of them was 
unaffected by the peculiar features of his time, 
and expounded in a manner not to be misunderstood 
the chief purpose of man in this world. We cannot, 
therefore, look to him as our exemplar. Jesus 
Christ, on the other hand, fulfilled all the conditions 
necessary to establish His claim to be the representa- 
tive Man. 

The Incarnation peessead as the entrance into 
space and time of the representative Man is a new 
creation. It has brought a new force into the world 
which was not there before, and was calculated 
to make of man a new creature by refining his 
feelings and intensifying his hope and faith. With 


the example of the pattern Man before him, and 
c 
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while appropriating to himself the virtues of the most 
holy life of the Redeemer, he may rise from his dead 
self.to a condition of perfection, having neither 
spot nor wrinkle, and possessing all the moral and 
spiritual beauty of which human nature is capable. 
A glance through the period during which the 
Christian religion has held sway over men’s thoughts 
and feelings will show what fresh and wholesome 
influences it has diffused. The period may with 
truth be designated a new era, so great a contrast 
does it present to the old. 

(a) The Christian view of the world is very much 
more hopeful and encouraging than that which 
prevailed in the old period. Nature, of course, 
has not changed. She performs her appointed 
tasks without any variation. The night follows 
the day and the seasons follow each other in regular 
succession. The rain comes in its season and so do 
the frost and snow. Storms and pestilences visit 
the earth as of yore and excite dismay when they 
come. There is nothing new under the sun, so that 
the temptation to be pessimistic is strong. The 
Christian, however, is preserved from pessimism by 
the fact of the Incarnation, which has joined earth 
to heaven and man to God. In the light of that 
event he reads in nature something more than blind 
and unintelligent force. The presence of God ina 
human body is a decisive proof to him that above 
this world of sights and sounds there is a personal 
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Power who cares for men and wisely orders nature 
for their benefit. It need hardly be stated that 
until God had assumed human form the notion that 
man is the victim of circumstances, that nature is 
implacable and cruel, that human life is a plaything 
at the mercy of all kinds of capricious forces could 
not altogether be thrust aside. Such a notion 
appears again and again in the Old Testament ; 
but when the fulness of time came God passed down 
through the spheres into this world of ours to assure 
us that He still sits above the waterfloods, and will 
not allow them to overflow merely to destroy. 

(0) The Incarnation has actually achieved its 
purpose of bringing man into communion with God. 
That this communion is no make-believe or fiction 
of the imagination is evident from the fact that the 
genuine believer is not only conscious of having been 
in rare moments in a felt union with God, but of 
having derived thence additional strength to over- 
come his temptations, and consolation in his sorrow 
and disappointments. It is, indeed, the case that 
this mystical intercourse is not characteristic of the 
religion of the Cross. Devotees of other religions 
have also found it possible to enter the very pres- 
ence-chamber of God. What is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity is the assurance it gives that the way to the 
Holy of Holies is open to all through the person of 
Jesus Christ. He lived and died in order to demon- 
strate the reality of God’s love for men. When He 
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rose again from the dead there was afforded the 
testimony that He still lives, and can be present 
where two or three are assembled in His name. 
The Christian is aware that Christ is always and 
everywhere accessible to him, and that when he is 
with Christ he is in the very presence of God. There 
are two methods whereby approach to Christ is 
possible which may be described as characteristic 
of two types of Christians, the Protestant and the © 
Catholic. The one is the direct method of prayer 
and meditation, while the other is more indirect, 
and is the adoption of Sacraments as the means of 
union with the Lord. The former repudiates out- 
ward and visible media, but the latter makes use 
of them. Yet both methods effect their purpose 
for those who employ them. The Risen and As- 
cended Lord is apprehended by Protestant and 
Catholic alike. They have this also in common, 
that they believe in a Church, a community of men 
who are inspired by loyalty to Christ, and that 
membership in that community is more or less 
essential to the man who would know and feel him- 
self indwelt by the Spirit of their Master. 

(c) It is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
advantage that accrues to believers from their 
association with one another, an association which 
has been a prominent mark of the Church 
from the beginning. Although there have been 
occasions when Christians seemed hopelessly divided 
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among themselves, and the Church presented the 
appearance of a disrupted society, frittering away 
its strength in internal feuds, still there remained the 
feeling in the hearts of all who were not blinded by 
fanatical partisanship that their aim was the same, 
viz., the extension of God’s kingdom upon earth, 
the diffusion of the knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
the cultivation of the Christian virtues. The ad- 
mission of a person to membership in the Church 
places him alongside of others who strive manfully 
to serve God and their fellow-men. He is seized 
by their enthusiasm, and is drawn to serve as ener- 
getically as they do. He becomes a co-operator 
with them. He shares their anxiety to ameliorate 
the conditions under which men live, and has caught 
their zeal to fight against the world and the flesh. 
If he should grow faint and impatient in well-doing, 
he obtains a fresh lease of courage by observing their 
steadfastness. Their strong faith and unfaltering 
perseverance are an invigorating tonic to him. In 
short, their high aim and their firm determination to 
accomplish it become his own. He is ne longer a 
mere individual having no source of inspiration 
and power but in himself. He is henceforth in or- 
ganic union with a body, and the energy and sap of 
the whole percolate through to him. ‘In the fellow- 
ship of the believing society he is entering more 
deeply into the fulness of a free gift, which is all the 
more certainly his, because it belongs to the whole, 
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of which he is an integral part.”! The reason, it 
need hardly be said, why association with Christian 
believers brings him so much gain is because these ~ 
have such a magnificent Ideal. They have the 
faultless and divine Christ as their Exemplar and 
Leader. Their desire to do good has been inspired 
by His example, and their power to fulfil their desire 
they draw from Him. Influenced as they are by the 
example of Christ and energized by the power which 
He gives they cannot but impart influence and 
energy to anyone who is admitted to their fellow- 
ship. They can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth them. The Incarnate Christ has 
stiffened their will, if we may use the expression, to 
follow whithersoever He directs. A like change for 
the better is effected in the will of any recruit to 
their ranks, and this is without doubt one of the 
most valuable gifts of the religion of the Incarna- 
tion.? 


1 J. G. Simpson, What is the Gospel? p. 227. 
2 Cf. W. Temple, The Kingdom of God, p. 66, 


CHAPTER III 
SIN 


epee history of man in every age and in every 

part of the world provides adequate testi- 
mony that he has instincts and longings which are 
essentially spiritual, and cannot, as a matter of 
fact, be satisfied and set at rest by the visible and 
material world. However low he may be in the 
scale of culture, and however absorbed in the pur- 
suit of bodily pleasures, there is still deep down in 
his heart a craving for the higher delights, such as 
love, peace, knowledge and purity. ‘Man doth 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” The deepest 
and noblest instinct in every child of man corro- 
borates this utterance of our Lord. The very 
presence of the instinct makes the utterance 
universally true. 

Were the view and knowledge of man limited in 
their scope to the things evident to his senses, 
his case would be sad indeed. His most worthy 
aspirations would remain ungratified, for visible 

31 
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nature dis not furnish the ienernes which his 
soul requires. He would be like the child longing 
for a mother’s love when the mother is dead and 
gone. But fortunately his world is not confined in 
its range to the things of sight and sound. He 
has imagination and faith which enable him to soar 
beyond and above nature to an invisible realm where 
God dwells Who, he feels, has certain relations with 
himself, Who may assist or harm him, love or hate 
him, note his doings with pleasure or displeasure. 
Be God’s attitude to him what it may, one thing 
is certain, that He has the power to provide if He 
will for the deepest need of man’s spirit. All that 
he is required to do is to try and secure God’s favour 
by conducting himself in such a way as is pleasing 
to Him. There is a fixed standard of conduct 
to which he must conform. The standard varies, 
is high or low in proportion to the progress his 
own particular community has made in civilization, 
in religion and morals. At any rate, if he falls short 
of it, or in any way disregards it, he cannot hope 
for the help and companionship of the spiritual 
Being above. If God loves honesty and truthful- 
ness, then dishonesty and lying on the part of man 
will arouse His indignation and bring down punish- 
ment. The fact of importance for us to remember is 
that any deviation, any lapse from the rule of life 
marked out by the Supernatural is a sin, a personal 
offence against Himself. And inasmuch as all 
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rules come down from above every instance of their 
infraction, in fact every kind of transgression, is a 
sin. So long as a human being fails to square his - 
life in accordance with the standard set before 
him he is a sinner and a guilty being. 

Now that standard is his ideal, the highest and 
worthiest of which he knows. But it must often 
strike him as strange that it is so hard to live up 
to the ideal. His best achievements fall far below 
his aims. The goal is a long way off after he has 
made his most strenuous endeavours to reach it. 
Some days he seems to make marked progress, other 
days he has to beat a retreat. Strive as he may 
he is sure to meet with disappointments and de- 
feats. The most he can do is to salute his ideal 
at a distance, and struggle on in spite of disappoint- 
ments. Why is it that the march for the ideal is 
so hard of accomplishment? Why is it that in 
striving after the perfect life we must sustain 
reverses ? In other words, what are the obstacles 
which prevent our living a sinless life ? 

(a) It is stated that the real hindrance is the sur- 
vival in us of the animal with its overpowering and 
debasing passions. A man may have the best 
intentions in the world, but so long as the relics 
of ‘the beast are active within him he is tremen- 
dously handicapped in his efforts to live an upright 
life. The mariner in a boat on a stormy ocean is 
anxious to make for harbour, but he is powerless 
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to do so because the winds are contrary. Similarly 
man fails to steer his course to the haven where he 
would be owing to the opposition of tempestuous 
passion. There can, indeed, be no question that 
the forces of our physical nature seriously hinder 
our attempts to realize our ideal. Yet it would be 
an exaggeration to say that man is destitute of 
freedom to shape his own life. Experience tells 
us that he is more than a piece of mechanism set 
going by forces over which he has no control. His 
actions are his own whatever may have been the 
motives that impelled him to do them. If he had 
otherwise willed he need not have done them. He 
feels that he is responsible for them, and if they are 
bad he has nobody to blame but himself. A dis- 
cussion of man’s liberty of choice and freedom of 
action would be somewhat out of place here were 
we competent for the task. Let it suffice to men- 
tion a fact universally admitted, that communities 
and individuals experience a feeling of remorse 
after transgression which must be taken as a strong 
proof of their accountability in the matter. 

(6) In days gone by it was the usual thing among 
Christians to ascribe man’s inability to live up to 
the highest law of his being to the Fall of Adam as 
described in Genesis. Adam disobeyed God and 
involved himself and his descendants in shame and 
guilt. The evil consequences of his disobedience 
have been transmitted to them as a-baleful inherit- 
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ance. This way of explaining the origin of sin and 
its prevalence is still very much in vogue in our 
country. Probably the maj ority of Christians 
accept it without demur. But it is becoming more 
and more evident every day that the people who 
do some thinking for themselves are disposed to 
thrust aside the narrative of Genesis as of no his- 
torical value. What they are prepared to do is to 
value it as an edifying myth or parable which con- 
veys in a simple and expressive manner some import- 
ant spiritual truths. The account of the Fall, for 
instance, depicts not an historical event, but a fact 
of consciousness. It represents that moment in the 
life of every child when he becomes sensible of the 
law of right and wrong, when he hears a voice 
within himself commanding: “Thou shalt do 
this,’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt not do that.”” As soon as 
the voice makes itself audible he invariably rebels 
against it. So there is a sense in which every child 
on reaching the age of puberty falls. But does the 
narrative express nothing more than this universal 
experience of mankind? If it does not, we are 
still without any answer to the question, Why can- 
not man fulfil the law? As a matter of fact it does 
teach a great deal more. We learn from it that the 
moral law has been written upon man’s heart by 
God Himself, and that he might by putting his 
whole trust in God have done precisely what the 
law commands. His failure is not due to inherent 
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weakness, but to a lack of faith in God and a dis- 
trust of the wisdom and goodness of the Divine 
commands. Surely the account of the Fall makes 
it clear that man, as soon as he became aware of the 
existence of the moral law, had the power to obey 
it, that he disobeyed owing to his lack of trust in 
the Almighty, and that his disobedience has brought 
on a fatal tendency to evil which works out its 
dread effects in his descendants. Our own inmost 
experience testifies to the truth of this account. 
Those who believe in a Providence governing this 
world and giving them light by which to guide their 
lives cannot doubt but that the root of sin is a 
disbelief in Divine government. Evidence of this 
is to be found every day. How easy it is for people 
to yield their members to sin, if they have no belief 
in the Supernatural, and do not see that the dictates 
of conscience are His utterances! On the other 
hand, what stimulus does not a fervent faith give 
to the practice of goodness ! 

Jesus Christ came to deliver men from the power 
of sin, and the deliverance He effects consists in 
rekindling their faith by manifesting God and His 
love to them. They are led to recognize the loving 
interest which their heavenly Father takes in them, 
and to taste of the joy reserved for all who come 
into fellowship with Him. It will follow that they 
will renounce the husks of sin, and claim their due 
place as sons in their Father’s home. There is no 
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truth that stands out so prominently in the Gospels 
as the truth that Jesus is the revelation of the 
Father. We may question the accuracy and genu- 
ineness of much that is recorded therein, but we 
cannot explain away the sublime claim of Christ 
to make known the Father, unless we are prepared 
to jettison the whole of the Gospel history. His 
consciousness of being God’s chosen and only 
begotten Son is ever present, even though He 
does not always announce it in public. He would 
rather that men should be drawn to understand who 
He is by His mission in the world. He will not throw 
Himself down from the pinnacle of the temple in 
order to coerce onlookers into the belief that He is 
the Son of God. If the words of grace which He 
speaks and the works of mercy which He does pro- 
duce no conviction as to the unique character of His 
being, nothing else will. He aims at reaching the 
hearts and consciences of His listeners by His appeal 
to God’s care for them. The authority and famili- 
arity with which He discourses about the things of 
heaven tell at once on His hearers. ‘“‘ No one 
knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” Christ will 
adduce no arguments to prove the truth of His 
words, except that He occasionally refers to His 
works. He speaks out boldly and authoritatively 
His message, and that because He feels it to be true. 
He has the experience of God’s love in his own soul, 
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or rather He is the visible expression of that love. 
In will and heart He is united with the Father. 
No wonder that the words that proceeded from His 
lips were words of grace, and no wonder that the 
works He did were declared by Him to be God’s 
works. If people doubted His words they needed 
only to observe His works in order to have their 
doubts removed. His acts authenticated His words, 
and similarly manifested the Father’s love. If love 
is the highest attribute of God, there can be no ques- 
tion that Jesus has given us the most perfect revela- 
tion of Him. 

Christ has no theories to offer in regard to the 
origin of sin. He avoids all speculation on the 
subject. But it is clear from the main object of His 
ministry what sin is to His mind. His life was 
spent in the endeavour to restore the lost to their 
true home, and awaken in them a feeling that God 
loves them. Hence sin is their abandonment of 
their home in God and a repudiation of His love. 
The true fold of Christ’s sheep is God, and the sever- 
ance of themselves therefrom is sin. The real source 
of the mischief is within in man’s heart,‘ for out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, for- 
nications, thefts, false witnesses, blasphemies.”’ Such 
a heart has alienated itself from God, and therefore 
becomes a prey to temptations which the adversary 
the devil provides in abundance. The consequences 
of man’s departure from his home of spiritual light 
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and life are very dismal. At the beginning of His 
ministry our Lord read a passage from Isaiah de- 
scribing the relief which was to be brought to the 
blind, bruised and captives, and then explained that 
He was to fulfil the prophecy. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the misfortunes referred to are merely 
physical and concern the bodies of men. They are 
also spiritual, the moral ravages of sin. Christ at 
least viewed them as such. The blind are those who 
have lost their spiritual sight, and the captives 
those who are in bondage to sin. The scribes and 
Pharisees are called “‘ blind guides’ because they 
have moved away from contact with the immediate 
illumination and inspiration that come from above. 
The eyes of their souls have become so darkened 
through too much preoccupation with unimportant 
minutiz of the Law that they cannot discern the 
difference between what really matters and does not, 
between principles of lasting significance and points 
of ritual which have a fleeting value. But what 
made things still worse was that the scribes and 
Pharisees were totally ignorant and unconscious of 
their lack of light. They were under the impression 
that they had enough light and were not open to 
receive more. As for the people in general, the rank 
and file, they could not be expected to be in much 
better case. They are “ the poor and maimed and 
blind and lame’’4—terms which describe their 
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spiritual as much as their outward condition. They 
are the classes to whom Christ’s invitation is sent 
after it has been rejected by those who were respected 
for their superior piety. The masses, however, have 
one admirable quality which the leaders have not- 
_ They feel that they have wandered away from the 
fold like lost sheep, and are anxious to return to the 
care of the heavenly Shepherd. They are not satisfied 
with their present condition. In their captivity they 
mourn for the Zion which they have lost, and are 
ready to follow anyone who will lead them back. 
They accept with alacrity the offer of the Son of 
Man to restore them to His kingdom of light, joy 
and freedom. Nothing can be simpler than what 
He says about the great fact of sin, and nothing is 
truer to experience. Sin is self-will which tears’ 
the creature away from his Creator, the child from 
his Father, and his salvation is only possible by a 
return to the Source of all good. 

This representation of the deadly nature of sin 
does not meet with much acceptance in our modern 
world. But, perhaps, the great European conflagra- 
tion may bring about a change. At present, at all 
events, the average man exhibits little or no anxiety 
over his sins. Indeed it is a matter of indifference 
to him whether he is a sinner or not. So long as he 
lives what is to all appearance a respectable life he is 
quite satisfied. This temper of mind is very much ° 
in evidence, but its prevalence does not imply that 
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there has been a weakening of the moral fibre of the 
nation, that the general standard of character has 
declined. The demands made by public opinion 
on the individual in respect of conduct are still 
exacting, and he is exceptionally perverse who does 
not comply with them. It might be easy to prove 
that public opinion has been largely permeated and 
moulded by the ideals of the Christian religion, and 
that, therefore, while conforming to the opinion of 
the public we are in a sense loyal to that religion. 
Be that as it may, our purpose at present is to try 
and find out why there is so much indifference shown 
to the serious fact of sin. There are three causes to 
which we shall refer. 3 

(a) The idea of God as a personal Being seems to 
have been losing instead of gaining ground among the 
educated. Yet in spite of this one cannot be sure 
that there has resulted a diminution in the belief 
that He exists. Theystill believe in God, but only 
as a vague energy or force that works for righteous- 
ness. Everybody believes, as was once said by a 
member in the House of Commons, “in a sort of 
something.’”’! If God is “‘ a sort of something,” an 
incoherent and nebulous abstraction, it is impossible 
to hold fellowship with Him, and it would be absurd 
to think that any wrong deed could offend Him. 
If He has no personal qualities He is susceptible of 
no personal injury. The plain Christian, at any 


1 Cf, W. Temple, The Kingdom of God, p. 105. 
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rate, does not entertain such a hazy notion of God. 
He has not lost his faith in the old message that 
the Creator has a mind to think and a heart to feel, 
that He is not less personal than man is. Buteven 
the simple Christian tends more and more to push 
God to a remote distance from the world so that 
personal relationships with Him are not easy, and 
man may sin with impunity. 

(b) A fatalistic conception is widely prevalent, 
It is said that if men do surrender themselves to vice 
they cannot help it, for the direction of their lives 
is not determined by themselves, but by the strong 
bias of heredity and the peculiar type of environment 
in which they are born and brought up. They are 
precisely what ancestry and their surroundings have 
madethem. Thereisa great deal of truth in this, and 
yet it does not express the whole truth. We are too 
prone to exaggerate the force and pressure of here- 
dity and environment. Hereditary tendencies are 
not so irresistible that we cannot successfully fight 
against them. ‘“‘ What we inherit,’ it has been well 
said, ‘‘ may be declared to fix our trial, but not our 
fate.’’! Then as to environment, the denizen of the 
slum finds it hard to live a pure and upright life, 
but the difficulties that confront him are not insuper- 
able. Vigorous effort on his own part and reliance 
on divine help will enable him to triumph over every 
obstacle and acquire an exemplary character. Be- 


1 James Denney, Studies in Theology, p. 91. 
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sides, the vitiated atmosphere which he breathes 
is not the effect of a stern necessity like the night and 
the day. It is the product of man’s neglect of the 
decencies of life, and affords a useful object-lesson 
of the manner in which the carelessness of one man 
may interfere with the liberty of another. 

(c) A lack of serious thinking accounts for much 
of the levity which is so pronounced these days in 
people’s attitude to such a thing as sin. When 
their attention is called to it they are disposed to 
regard it as a fiction of the imagination. This is due 
to the fact that they will not go to the trouble of 
examining the condition of their inner lives, which 
prevents their feeling much interest in the problems 
of the real purpose and end of life. There is some 
excuse for them. Many of them are so absorbed in 
the struggle for bread that they have little time or 
inclination to devote their minds to the highest in- 
terests of their being. But still when they have the 
opportunity they are more ready to employ it on 
questions of passing moment. Politics and social 
questions take up what time and thought they can 
spare outside their daily routine of work. We 
should also not forget the fascination of games and 
sports which have engaged more attention than their 
due. Amid the welter of business, politics and 
amusements it is not surprising that people are in 
no mood for religion, and that they look aghast at 
anyone who, they say, prates about sin and salva- 
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tion. While they are in that state of mind it is, of 
course, unlikely that there will arise in them a sense 
of sin. But is it aright state of mind? Both his- 
tory and experience teach us only too plainly that 
for the development of character and for the deepen- 
ing and extension of man’s influence there can be 
no better training than self-examination. The 
war will, perhaps, impress this lesson upon us still 
more powerfully. By examining himself one finds 
out the weaknesses which prevent his best achieve- 
ments. He discovers the fault which proves a 
hindrance to his being at perfect peace with himself 
and with God. The first step to its removal is to 
find it. To find it means effort of mind and heart. 


CHAPTER IV 


FORGIVENESS 


EOPLE who have made little or no advance in 
civilization seem to have a conspicuous lack 

of the forgiving spirit. To say this is not to imply 
that they are entirely devoid of sympathy and 
kindness. Far from it; it is indeed surprising how 
affectionate and kindly disposed they can be. But 
whatever tendency they may have to forgive an 
offender is restrained by custom, which dominates 
every relation of life from childhood to old age. 
And custom is so sacred and so essential to the 
stability of the tribe that a breach of it cannot 
possibly be overlooked. Punishment must be meted 
out to the wrongdoer, for it is only thus that danger 
can be warded off from the community. The in- 
dividual has hardly any importance of his own, and 
why should he be spared if his conduct is a menace 
to the very existence of the tribal life? ‘Shoulda 
person, through bad conduct, become a constant 
anxiety and trouble to the tribe, a consultation is 
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held, and he is put to death.”! An appeal for mercy 
to his god is useless, because religion ‘exists not for 
the purpose of saving souls, but for the preservation 
and welfare of society.’ + 

There are traces in the Old Testament of the 
primitive regime of custom, although as a general 
rule custom has given place to law, to definite com- 
mands and prohibitions. In uncivilized life war- 
riors are in the habit of observing a stringent fast 
before marching forth to fight against their enemies. 
The success of the expedition depends on its ob- 
servance. When Saul was at war with the Philis- 
tines this custom appears to have been in vogue. 
The Israelite warriors were in such a famished 
condition that they were unable to follow up their 
victory. Jonathan, the king’s son, had tasted a 
little honey with the end of his rod, but his con- 
tumacy nearly cost him his life. Had it not been for 
the interference of the people he certainly would 
have been put to death.? In this particular instance 
it is stated that Saul ordered his men to abstain from 
eating, but his order was really an enforcement of 
custom. 

When the idea of law arises, there emerges also 


1 L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, vol. i, p. 124— 
quotation from Mr. Dawson, who writes of the Australian 
aborigines. 

* Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 29. 

2 Sam. xiv. 43 f. 
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the thought of a legislator, who has the attributes 
of a person. Since every person is in some degree 
merciful and loving, a lawgiver is not incapable 
of mercy. It is only an impersonal power like 
nature or custom that inexorably demands its 
pound of flesh from the man who offends against it. 
Not so a lawgiver. Hehas mercy in his nature, and 
cannot but display it occasionally if not always. 
The Israelites hada Law which came froma Person 
who is the Lord Jehovah. Thequality of mercy is 
central to His nature. Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment God is declared to be longsuffering and willing 
to forgive the back-sliding Israelites, who turn to 
Him in penitence. When the heart of the sinner 
is contrite he may confidently look for pardon. 
The one condition of forgiveness is sorrow for sin, 
which the guilty man expresses by humbling himself 
in dust and ashes, or by presenting a sacrifice at the 
altar. The offering he makes is a proof of his ac- 
knowledgment of his guilt, and of his desire to 
reform. ‘“‘ Under the sacrificial system the repent- 
ance and the amends are represented by the sacrifice 
which is offered by the offender through the priest.”’4 
That Jehovah’s pardon was always available is a 
truth which seems to have been well understood by 
the children of Israel, from the Exodus to the coming 
of Christ. Nevertheless it was a truth that had 
little influence on their own private life. They were 


1 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii., p. 56. 
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not themselves equally willing to pardon their 
neighbours who had done them wrong. Their ways 
were not God’s ways, neither were their thoughts 
His thoughts. ‘‘ God’s forgiveness is granted with- 
out money and without price to the sinner who 
truly seeks it. But the penitent in the Old Testa- 
ment could accept and enjoy the Divine pardon, 
and yet cherish the most bitter feelings towards his 
own personal enemy.’ + Religion is often, as it 
should be, in advance of morals and ethics, and it 
is so here. In their religious life the Israelites re- 
joice at the fact that He Who rules over them is 
longsuffering and gracious towards them, while they 
for their part may harden their hearts as flint in 
their social relationships. Not that instances of a 
really magnanimous conduct are wanting. Such 
instances do occur. Joseph was charitable enough 
to forgive and forget the outrage done him by his 
brethren. Other cases there are of men who feel 
that it is more in harmony with the Divine will and 
their own highest interests to bear no malice against 
an enemy. 

Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him: 

Fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, 
Because of the man who bringeth. wicked devices to pass. 


Cease from anger, and forsake wrath : 
Fret not thyself, it tendeth only to evil-doing.2 


1 R.H. Charles, Between the Old and the New Testaments, 
Pp. 134. 
2 Ps. xxxvil. 7, 8. 
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Again this noble counsel meets us in the book of 
Proverbs : 


If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.1 


There is one other passage which is well worth 
quoting. It is taken from a Jewish book written 
in the second century B.c. The lesson of forgiveness 
it inculcates is “‘ almost as noble as that of the New 
Testament.”’? “Love ye one another from the 
heart : and if a man sin against thee, cast forth the 
poison of hate and speak peaceably to him, and in 
thy soul hold not guile; and if he confess and 
repent, forgive him. But if he deny it, do not get 
into a passion with him,—If he be shameless and 
persist in his wrong-doing, even so forgive him from 
the heart, and leave to God the avenging.”? These 
citations prove conclusively that before the advent 
_ of Christ the merciful temper which appeared in Him 
in its perfection was not unknown in Israel. Still 
it was rare. Besides, the most charitably disposed 
Israelite felt that whatever claims a man of his own 
race had to his forgiveness a Gentile had none. 
The Gentile was left out of his purview, and the 
rule of forgiveness did not apply to his relations 
tohim. Asa matter of fact the principle of forgive- 
ness could never become an active factor in the 
SRIOViCe SY, )21, 22. 


2 R. H. Charles, Between the Old and the New Testaments, 
p- 153. 3 Test. Gad. vi. 3. 
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circle of the home and the nation until two truths 
had been clearly apprehended, viz., that God is a 
loving Father, and that men of every race and 
condition are His children. Christ revealed these 
truths, and the consequence has been that He has 
introduced a new and unifying spirit into the family 
and the social life of His followers, the spirit of 
tolerance and forbearance. 

Before embarking on a discussion of the teaching 
of the Gospel on the subject of man’s forgiveness 
of his neighbour, we must try to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the Divine forgiveness, to understand what 
it really means. We should remind ourselves in 
this connexion of the truth that Christ is Christianity, 
that His life is more important than His words, 
that the manner in which He bore Himself in suffer- 
ing and in all adverse circumstances conveys to us 
a fuller and more convincing idea of the Divine 
character than His discourses. So if we would 
learn the real import of His teaching about forgive- 
ness we must notice His own personal attitude 
towards the sinner. He was the very Incarnation 
of God, and hence we are to interpret all His actions 
in the light of this fact. When He absolved a 
sinful man or woman He was but expressing and 
doing the will of His Father. What was the re- 
sultant effect in any of His followers who had 
obtained His forgiveness ? 

(a) It was an effect which the heart did actually 
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feel. It was no vague and uncertain hope that God 
would henceforth look on him with favour. There 
was wrought in him a change which is evident to 
his own inner consciousness. He has no doubt 
that something has been done for him and in him 
which has pacified his conscience, and set him at 
peace with God. A light has shone in his heart, 
which before was in darkness and misery. Such was 
the experience of the woman who had been a sinner 
in the city. An outcast from her home and society 
she threw herself on the mercy of Christ, whose words 
of absolution banished her feeling of wretchedness, 
restored to her self-respect, and brought joy to her 
being. She was in short conscious of a glad relief. 

(b) It is a change which involves a cancellation 
of the past. ‘“‘ The past was to be as if it had 
never been, its guilt and weakness wiped out. 
‘Thou hast cast behind Thy back all my sins.’ ”’ 
The forgiven man begins a new page in his career, 
while the old pages, which are stained and soiled, are 
covered up. They no longer tell against him. 
“‘ God as it were wipes out the record of wrong deeds, 
removes them from over the man’s head as far as 
east is from west. . . . His past isno more to intrude 
its shadow, a shadow which is more solid and high 
than Alpine barriers, between his heart and God, be- 
tween his thought of God and the deep joy of that 
name.’! We cannot, it is true, overlook the fact 

1 W. D. Mackenzie, The Final Faith, p. 146. 
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that our characters are constructed out of our 
former doings, thoughts and desires, be they good or 
bad. Nevertheless, forgiveness arrests the vigour 
and growth of the sinful ingredient in character, and 
eventually annihilates it. The Prodigal after he 
had been welcomed home and forgiven was hence- 
forth rid of the distressing recollection of his career 
of licentiousness in a far country, and consequently 
was not hindered by it in his future efforts after a 
pure and holy life. 

(c) Itisa change that issues in the sinner’s freedom 
to resume intercourse with God, to pray to Him, 
to draw upon His love and to respond to it. St. 
Peter was for a short time alienated from His Master 
by denying that he knew Him, but the forgiveness 
he received removed every obstacle that could bar 
his way to a renewal of his intimate friendship with 
the Saviour. St. John describes what may be 
termed St. Peter’s reconciliation with his Master. 
The Apostle was asked the question ‘‘ Lovest thou 
me?” to which he gave a vigorous answer in the 
affirmative. When Christ forgives He expects the 
pardoned to come within the embrace of His love. 

Such a wonderful transformation as this takes 
place, of course, only in the man who is truly peni- 
tent, who loathes the selfish thoughts and deeds 
that estranged him from the presence of God. Still 
it is well to bear in mind that the Divine forgiveness 
is not confined to a man in this contrite mood. It 
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is also ministered to those who apparently show no 
signs of repentance. On the Cross the Saviour 
prayed for His murderers, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Through ignor- 
ance they were incapable of realizing the enormity 
of their crime, and were therefore not in the proper 
frame of mind for the manifestation of genuine 
sorrow and remorse. Yet it is certain that the 
Divine pardon was extended to them. Hence it 
seems that repentance on the part of man is not 
always demanded as a condition of God’s forgive- 
ness. The truth of the matter is that He looks to 
the possibility in man of abhorring his sins eventu- 
ally, if he does not do so in the present. He forgives 
in view of this possibility. If, however, the sinner 
continues impenitent, hardens his heart, and proves 
insensible and blind to the Divine mercy, his guilt 
remains. He stands self-accused and condemned. 
“ God does not in fact justify or remit penalty except 
in relation to something on the part of the forgiven 
which vindicates the righteousness of His act. 
Present forgiveness is a recognition indeed of some- 
thing in the present—but a something whose real 
significance lies in the undeveloped possibilities of 
the future—a something to be realized in the per- 
sonality. The forgiveness if its consummation be 
rebelled against becomes in itself condemnation.’’? 

In the New Testament forgiveness is closely 

t Moberley, Personality and Atonement, Chap. iii, 
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associated with the Death of Christ. His Death is 
differentiated from that of other men in this respect, 
that it has a significance for all mankind. His 
immediate followers, as well as Christians of after 
ages, have seen in it a transaction whereby the sins 
of the world have been taken away. To explain 
how such a beneficial result has issued from the 
Cross is not easy, but that an explanation is possible 
there can be no doubt. Many theories have been 
propounded which bring to light some aspect of the 
truth. We shall not here discuss them. One fact, 
however, is indisputable. The faithful Christian, 
whatever be his social status or degree of culture, 
has always been convinced of the saving power of 
Christ’s Death. He has the experimental proof of 
it in his own heart. He may not be able to say 
how the blessing comes. It is enough for him that 
he feels it. He may find himself utterly at a loss 
to give a reason why the Cross should act beneficially 
on his inner life and banish the sense of guilt that 
distressed him. Whether there be any reason or 
not he is determined to hold fast to the truth that 
the Cross is a fount of forgiveness. It is not a tenta- 
tive belief with him. He adheres to it to the end. 
When it is disparaged and made to appear unsound 
he never parts with it. Surely the doctrine is so 
precious to him because it satisfies a deep craving 
of his soul. If it does that, the best instinct of his 
nature bears witness to its truth. Instead of pro- 
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viding a theory of the Atonement we shall give a 
simple illustration which will help us to a better 
understanding of the question. In town and village 
there is often a family which is generally held in 
contempt and abhorrence. Nobody is inclined 
to say a good word for it, much less attempt to 
deliver it from its wretched condition. It is a dis- 
honoured family, and the general opinion is that it 
must remainindishonour. But supposing a member 
of the family willingly offers to fight for his country 
and dies a glorious death on the field of battle, 
or surrenders his life in some other way for the public 
good, will not the whole family participate in the 
merit of his sacrifice, and recover importance and 
esteem in the community ? There is no doubt as to 
the answer. The family is truly redeemed from its 
disgrace, and the bad opinion formed of it in the past 
is forgotten. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted 
to the consideration of the subject of man’s forgive- 
ness of his neighbour, who has become his enemy. 
Christ insists again and again on the necessity of the 
forgiving temper in His followers. They cannot be 
admitted into God’s favour unless they are prepared 
to receive their personal enemies into their own 
favour. ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors.” “There is no possibility 
of this prayer allowing anyone to suppose that he 
can get God to let him off the punishment of his sins 
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and live in the Divine favour, while he remains selfish 
and ungenerous towards his fellow-men.” + Recon- 
ciliation of man with man is an essential condition 
of man’s reconciliation with God. He must bear 
no illwill against his neighbour, and dismiss resent- 
ment from his heart. In short, he is to display a 
forgiveness like in kind to the Divine. There are 
two very remarkable sayings of Christ which take 
us to the root of the subject of man’s forgiveness 
of his neighbour. ‘“‘ Resist not him that is evil, 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.’’—“‘ Peter said to him, Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him ? until seven times? Jesus saith to him, I say 
not to thee, Until seven times, but, Until seventy 
times seven.” The first of these sayings is an 
exceptionally strong prohibition of the least degree 
of vindictiveness. The ordinary man is perplexed 
and is inclined to regard the command as an im- 
practicable measure, so utterly impotent he is in his 
present condition to carry it out. Are we, therefore, 
to reject or ignore it as of no use to us for the guid- 
ance of our lives in this workaday world? We 
cannot do that for two reasons. The present state 
of man is far from being perfect; it is tainted, 
corrupt and selfish. Until self-love has been re- 
placed by an unfeigned love of the brethren, it is 
impossible to say of what extremes of forgiveness a 
1 C, Gore, The Lord’s Prayer, p. 68. 
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human being is capable. Moreover, Christ was not 
laying down a positive rule which must be obeyed 
literally under all circumstances. He was merely 
furnishing an example, as was His wont, of the 
patience and forbearance which should characterize 
His followers when a wrong is done them. His 
real meaning is to be gathered from the manner in 
which He conducted Himself towards His own 
opponents. He did, indeed, place Himself willingly 
at the last in the hands of the rulers of the day to 
deal with Him as they liked. He maintained silence 
while false witnesses testified against Him. He 
bore patiently the indignities levelled against Him. 
But, however, before His Passion He avoided if 
possible a hostile demonstration, He did not un- 
necessarily subject Himself to the malignant will 
of His adversaries. Still while in the power of the 
enemy He will turn the other cheek rather than 
resist. The illustration is to be taken in a figurative 
sense. “It is to be interpreted not literally but in 
its main idea.’’ It expresses a principle which He 
personally realized in His life and death, thereby 
becoming the perfect example of human love and 
service. ‘‘ One cannot for a moment suppose that 
Jesus, in setting forth this principle as the supreme 
guide in men’s dealings with one another, had the 
intention of overthrowing the civic laws which 
society requires for its preservation and welfare. 


What He purposed was to make men recognize the 
E 
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wretchedness of a standard of conduct which rests 
upon the ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever 
insisting upon one’s rights and one’s dignity, of 
working only for one’s self and never for others, of 
getting as much and giving as little as possible.’’? 

The other saying is addressed to St. Peter, and in- 
dicates the spirit which should animate His dis- 
ciples, not once or twice or any definite number of 
times, but always in the presence of their enemies. 
Christ refrains from formulating a clear-cut rule, 
as St. Peter would have Him do. The Apostle in 
demanding such a rule showed that he had woefully 
misunderstood the aim and drift of His Master’s 
teaching. The Saviour had from the beginning 
been more anxious that His disciples should have a 
loving disposition than that they should get into 
the habit of obeying precise commands. The great 
thing is to be kind and compassionate, to have a 
heart large enough to forgive at all times, and not 
to overlook an injury because we are told to do so. 
The motive to forgiveness should be found in our- 
selves and not outside ourselves. Were we all in 
possession of the “‘ mind of Christ ” there would be 
an end of hostilities and quarrels, and there would 
be no need of forgiveness: Whether such a con- 
summation is actually to take place on this earth 
the Gospel does not explicitly state. At any rate 
there is no present sign that it is near. But its 


1 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, extra vol., p. 29. 
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advent would be hastened if every baptized Christian 
were to harbour no malice himself. The Lord in 
telling Peter never to cease to be charitably disposed 
towards those who sin against him is furnishing a 
rule of conduct for all His followers. By it He 
prohibits “ all mortal feuds. Irreconcilable enmities 
are henceforth forbidden to human beings. Mercy 
to a submissive foe is to be no longer an exceptional 
and admirable reach of human goodness, but a 
plain duty. ... This is Christ’s most striking innova- 
tionin morality. It has produced so much impression 
upon mankind that it is commonly regarded as the 
whole or at least the fundamental part of the Chris- 

tian moral system. When a Christian spirit is 3 
spoken of, it may be remarked that a forgiving spirit 
is usually meant. But there is much more in the 
Christian system than the doctrine of forgiveness. . . . 
The importance of forgiveness lies simply in its being 
the most distinctive feature in the system.’’? 

We may notice, in conclusion, that forgiveness 
would not have been the peculiar feature that it is 
in the Christian religion had it not been necessitated 
by the two fundamental Christian ideas, the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man. God 
loves human beings and is longsuffering towards 
them because they are His children, and it is natur- 
ally His will that they should manifest the same 
feeling towards each other. If men are brethren, 

1 Ecce Homo, pp. 230, 231. 
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children of one common Father, it is their plain duty 
to be mutually forgiving, else they will not.maintain 
brotherly love, neither will they please their heavenly 
father. ‘‘ If a man does not realize communion with 
his brother whom he has seen, he cannot know how 
to commune with the unseen.”’! 


1 Pro Christo et Ecclesia, p. 94. 


CHAPTER V 


FAITH 


EOPLE often speak of Faith as though it were 

a distinct organ of human nature which per- 
forms its functions in as independent a manner as, 
for example, the organ of sight. Such a view is 
much too narrow, and besides it is misleading, for 
a person who is not conscious of possessing that 
organ would be disposed to regard himself as in- 
capable of Faith. It was no doubt a view of this 
kind that led Huxley to declare that Faith was 
absent from his constitution. In the mechanism 
of a human being there are, indeed, “‘ diversities 
of gifts,’ and “ diversities of ministrations,’’ and 
Faith is stated by St. Paul to be one of these gifts, 
but it is clear that in his Epistles real Faith means 
the total surrender of man to Christ. The Faith 
of man is not due to the exercise of one faculty or 
side of his nature. Itisrather the product of all his 
powers working in combination. His whole self is 
active when he displays a virile and genuine Faith. 
Faith is the attitude or disposition of trustfulness 
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he assumes towards things future and unseen; it 
is the stretching out of himself towards them; it 
is the effort whereby he is convinced of their reality. 
In this task his mind, heart and will are all engaged, 
and the effect of their united action is to assure him 
that the objects of Faith are both tangible and 
valuable in the highest degree. Though he cannot 
demonstrate their truth as clearly as a mathematical 
fact, he is prepared to stake his life on the certainty 
of their existence. 

We shall now proceed to aie good this thesis that 
Faith demands the activity of all our faculties, that 
it cannot do its work perfectly if any one of these 
is in abeyance, that the action of the whole is neces- 
sary to make our Faith genuine and complete. 
First of all we must attend to the manner in which 
a child gets to know something about religion. He 
receives his first lessons from some authority or 
other. It does not seem that if left alone his re- 
ligious instinct would of itself construct for him a 
clear Faith in God and the immortality of the soul. 
These solemn subjects have to be conveyed to him 
by his parents, or the teachers of some religious 
society. Onecharacteristic of the child nature is to 
believe spontaneously whatever he is told by a person 
in authority. The great truths of religion he accepts 
as a matter of course when they are explained 
to him, and they take a prominent place in the 
world of his mind. They are as credible to him as 
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the objects he sees and hears. When he arrives 
at mature age they are still in his possession, and 
are a source of more or less joy to him. We are 
now describing the process whereby religion becomes 
a part and parcel of the average child. 

There are, of course, children who, when they are 
grown up, forget or repudiate the religious lessons 
they have received in their early days. But the 
majority are too conservative in their bent to throw 
over the instruction of their youth, and adopt 
teaching entirely different. Some of them carry 
their reliance on authority to extreme lengths, and 
contemptuously reject any opinion of whatever 
kind that does not bear the endorsement of the 
Church to which they belong. Their Faith is neither 
more nor less than the creed which they learned 
at their mother’s knees, or from the teachers of a 
religious society. They may not understand every 
part of it, but that does not embarrass them’; the 
important matter to them is the fact that it affords 
them spiritual comfort and peace of mind. 

We cannot dispense with Authority in religion, 
inasmuch as we are unable to build up, each for 
himself, a Faith out of the material supplied by our 
own knowledge and needs. Were we capable of 
such a task, it is improbable that many would 
attempt it, and those who did could hardly repose 
entire confidence in their self-made creed, and turn 
to it for strength and solace in all the trials of life. 
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Authority both in Church and State owes its exist- 
ence to the ignorance and weakness of the individual. 
He is incapable of discerning the law of just and 
good living. It must, therefore, be pointed out to 
him by Authority before he can be expected to live 
up to it. If we were all saints, and the law of God 
plainly written on our hearts, we would stand in 
need of no direction from any external source. It 
is because we are not so blessed that we are eager 
to hear some one announcing to us with an authorita- 
tive voice our duty to God and to our neighbour. 

The Christian Church is the authority which lays 
down the law for us in religious matters, but it is 
reasonable to ask what right has it todoso. Before 
we can tender obedience we must feel that it has a 
just claim to rule us. The Church is said to be a 
number of “ faithful men,’ and ‘‘a witness and 
keeper of Holy Writ.’’ It claims to be the guardian 
of the revelation made in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
Its authority it derives from Him, and its function 
in the world is to preserve the sacred “ deposit,” 
and make it known to its members. We need not 
here describe what this deposit is, or state whether 
it is nothing more nor less than the genuine, original 
teaching of the Master. The remarkable fact is 
that it has been accepted now for nearly two thou- 
sand years by many of the nations of Europe. No 
better proof can be afforded that the teaching of 
the Church has met a religious need. It would 
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have fallen into desuetude long ago, if generation 
after generation of men had not found it valuable 
and nourishing to their souls. Hence it would be 
truer to say that it was welcomed by them than 
that it was forced upon them against their will. 
The Church has a long history behind it, and its 
claim to speak decisively on questions of Faith has 
never been seriously disputed. It may well, there- 
fore, be proud of its heritage and may look forward 
hopefully to the future. There are strong grounds 
for thinking that as in the past so in the future its 
services will be acceptable. But the Church must, 
if it is to retain its hold on its members, appeal to 
their minds as well as win the response of their hearts. 

The Church unfortunately, like every other society, 
is not perfect. It often makes mistakes, and that 
because it does not recognize sufficiently the essential 
wants of the human soul, and so fails to provide the 
proper spiritual nutriment. It is apt to hold on to 
forms of thought which in course of time have become 
obsolete and destitute of meaning. Such ideas as 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, and the creation 
of the world in six days, have been rendered im- 
possible in the light of modern knowledge, yet they 
are still held in some churches. Members of these 
churches, if they are familiar with modern thought, 
will adopt either of two alternatives—assent to the 
articles of the Creed with their lips, or revolt from 
the Church. In any case, the Church suffers, 
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whether it loses them, or makes hypocrites of them. 
Another great drawback is that the Church has split 
up into two or more irreconcilable parties, each of 
which claims to be the sole possessor of the truth 
and the secret of man’s salvation. The Church has 
not been at unity in itself, neither is it to-day. 
There is the unfortunate spectacle of discord between 
religious bodies ever before our eyes. One body 
lays stress on the necessity of sacramental grace, 
another on the necessity of a sudden conversion, 
and still another may repudiate the doctrine of the 
Atonement. The authority of the Church has been 
considerably weakened by these incorrigible divisions. 
Confronted as the individual is by so many different 
agencies for disseminating religious truth, he may 
feel at a loss to know which is the most trustworthy. 
It is not very surprising if in his perplexity he 
abstains from all public acknowledgment of re- 
ligion. On the other hand, if he decides to belong 
to a religious body, he has some reason for his de- 
cision. It may be the body to which his parents 
belonged, or it affords him more spiritual satisfaction 
than any other. Anyhow, he submits to the au- 
thority of his church or denomination not in the 
spirit of a slave, but in that of ason. He finds it to 
be the most congenial home for his spiritual up- 
bringing. I mention this in order to show that how- 
ever imperious the commands of Authority may 
be, they will be resented if they are repugnant to 
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man’s best and highest instincts. Though he should 
profess obedience with his lips he rebels in his heart. 
A Christian may accept every article of the Creed, 
as held and taught by the Church, without neces- 
sarily having Faith. Unless he can speak from 
experience of the love of God, of the atoning value 
of the Death of Christ, and of the invigorating 
energy of the Holy Spirit ; unless Faith is capable 
of stirring in him the sensations of joy and fear, and 
of putting him in a humble mood, he is a Christian 
only in name. While repeating the words of the 
Creed he is but a “sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal.’ Feeling must enter into his Faith, or it 
will not be real. So important is feeling that it has 
been thought to be the essential element in the 
religious life. When the true believer draws near 
to God in prayer, or Sacrament, there is indeed 
awakened in him what Wordsworth calls 


«© A sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 4 


A study of the lives of the great saints and seers of old 
cannot fail to convince one of their acute conscious- 
ness of the divine Presence encircling them. “‘ My 
soul hangeth upon thee; thy right hand hath up- 
holden me,” says the Psalmist. God is not only 
his support but also his sustenance and comfort : 
“ O taste and see that the Lord is good ”’ ; “ As the 


1 Tintern Abbey. 
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hart panteth after the water-brooks, so longeth 
my soul after thee, O God.” His religion seems 
to be nothing else but a feeling that he is in the 
embrace of the Almighty, or a longing to be so 
embraced. The expressive metaphors of the 
Psalmist do truly emphasize the emotional effect 
wrought in him by contact with his Maker. As he 
stands before his God he is profoundly moved. 
“When the soul is in intimate contact with the 
Object of objects—with God,—feeling, the highest 
and most intense, is not merely legitimate, but 
ordinarily inevitable.’’? Perhaps on no occasion do 
we find people more agitated by their feelings than 
when they come under the spell of a religious re- 
vivalist. In some cases they have thrown them- 
selves on the ground, writhing in violent convulsions. 
They shriek as though they were possessed. Their 
will and reason appear to be in a state of abject 
passiveness. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
state that their religion is not a normal one. Asa 
matter of fact they only continue in their excitable 
condition for a short time, and very often a most 
deplorable reaction takes place. They are so over- 
wrought by feeling and so unbalanced in their 
nature that they easily become the victims of immor- 
ality, and even of insanity. Sometimes, strange | 
to say, they are landed in blank unbelief. The 
cause of their trouble is that they are not possessed 


1 Canon Liddon, Some Elements of Religion, chap. i. 
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of a mature Faith, but of something crude and 
primitive which sets them agog with excitement. 
Like excess of alcohol it makes them intemperate, 
and they may, in the manner of the priests of Baal, 
cut themselves with knives and lances. They are 
carried away by it as with a flood, and they cannot 
be sure whether they are driven by a good or an 
evil spirit. Even the mystics, the essence of whose 
religion is immediate and vivid apprehension of the 
presence of God, “were frequently tormented 
through life by doubts whether their most intimate 
spiritual experiences were not sometimes wiles of 
the Evil One for their undoing.” 1 

Such uncertainty is only natural in the case of a 
man who has had his feelings roused to so high a 
pitch that he can neither think nor act in a rational 
manner. A religion that leaves such undesirable 
results is not perfect nor wholesome. The truly 
religious man is he who while under the dominion 
of spiritual forces is calm enough to analyse his ex- 
periences and observe whether they make for pro- 
gress or otherwise in his moral life, in short, to deter- 
mine whether they tend to exalt or debase him. 

The Faith that is a finished and perfect instrument 
does not hush the mind to sleep but summons it to 
full activity. The Reason must have its say in 
matters of religion, and must not be warned off from 
the religious sphere as is sometimes done. A very 


1 Dean Inge, Faith and its Psychology, p. 68. 
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unnatural distinction is drawn by the Modernists 
between truths perceived by Faith and those by 
Reason. The Modernists are most of them scholars 
of high repute, and, therefore, whatever theory 
they have propounded is deserving of careful criti- 
cism. It should be noted that they were led to 
adopt their characteristic standpoint chiefly by 
observing the results of recent criticism of the 
Gospels. This criticism has awakened their doubts 
as to the trustworthiness of the Gospel narratives. 
Some of the facts recorded, such as the miraculous 
incidents, cannot, it is alleged, be brought into 
‘line with modern knowledge. If the history of 
Jesus is shown to be unreliable, what are we to do ? 
Are we to throw our whole religious Faith to the 
winds ? The Modernists say No! Should it turn 
out that Jesus was not born of a Virgin, and was 
not the Son of God, but only a poor Galilean 
peasant, and that His body was not raised from the 
grave, our Faith, according to these scholars, cannot 
be affected thereby, for it is quite independent 
of such uncertain occurrences as history tells us 
about. Faith stands firm, even if the marvellous 
works of Christ are shown to be no more true than 
fables, for it belongs to a different order of things. 
There are two or three points which render this view 
untenable. | 

(a) If the Gospel narrative be denuded of all that 
is remarkable and wonderful in it, how are we to 
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account for the rise of Christian belief? Surely 
some connexion must be sought between the Faith 
of the early disciples and the doings and sayings 
of their Master. Obviously they were familiar with 
the principal features of His Life. If they saw no- 
thing therein which distinguished Him. from other 
men, it would have been impossible for them to 
conjure up in their minds visions of Him as Redeemer 
and Lord, as the Conqueror of death, and Author 
of everlasting life. Something there must have 
been in that wonderful Personality which suggested 
and necessitated such exalted ideas respecting Him. 
It will be said that there is a natural tendency in 
men to surround the memory of a leader when he is 
gone with a halo of majesty. The followers of 
Buddha are a case in point. No honour was too 
great for their master. May not a similar tendency 
be expected to have shown itself in the Christian 
disciples ? As a matter of fact, Jesus was not a 
mere memory to His followers, but a living Person 
still, ever accessible to them, and ever ready to en- 
courage and help them. | 

(6) The Faith of Christian people has always 
been, and still is, bound up with the historical ac- 
curacy of the Gospel, or at least of its main features. 
You convince them that Jesus was only an ordinary 
individual, that His birth was similar to that of 
_ other men, that He never worked miracles, and that 
His Resurrection was a fiction, their religion will lose 
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its chief support, and it is very doubtful whether 
their distinctively Christian belief would survive 
for a moment. The bulk of the most cultured 
Christians as well as the most unsophisticated pin — 
their Faith to the pre-eminent position held by 
Jesus Christ in the Church from the beginning. 
They feel that He was not like other men. The 
stories of the Virgin birth and of the Resurrection 
may not be in every detail true, but they are, in 
their opinion, efforts to express a fact, viz., that 
Christ came from God and went to God. 

(c) A truth of Faith that has no support or founda- 
tion in the concrete facts of life is a dream, a castle 
in the air. If that alone is true in religion which I 
fondly imagine to be true, I might build up a very 
imposing edifice of beliefs for myself, and live like 
Alice in Wonderland. I might continue in sin, be- 
lieving that God is merciful and indulgent. I might 
develop into a selfish prig, because I have an idea 
that Iam a special favourite of high Heaven. This 
kind of theory is not practicable. I cannot insult 
my intelligence in religious matters any more than 
in other spheres of life. If my intellect tells me 
that God does not forgive unrepented sin, what is 
the use asking me to accept such a doctrine as that 
of Indulgence, on the ground that it is a truth of 
Faith ? Whatever authority it has behind, I cannot 
believe it against the dictates of my reason. If 
Jesus Christ did not actually die for the sins of men, 
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what conceivable foundation can there be for such a 
doctrine as the Atonement ? It is nothing but an 
attempt to suppress the intelligence of people to ask 
them, as the Modernists do, to adopt a theory which 
makes a distinction between truths of Faith and 
truths of history. 
Both the intellect and the heart are enlisted in the 
service of Faith, as we have seen. A word should 
be said, in conclusion, about the part played by the 
Will in our religious life. The objects of Faith 
may excite our desires and feelings, they may win 
the approval of the mind, but they are not appro- 
priated as our own, and do not become ruling and 
guiding factors in our lives except by an effort of 
will. It is pleasing to feel that God is our Father, 
it is gratifying to think that the suffering we endure 
has some useful purpose to perform, but yet we 
have no Faith until we make up our mind to live as 
children of God, and to bear pain with patience, 
knowing that suffering is for our good, and under- 
standing that he “whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth.” Some writers maintain that the Will 
is everything in religion. A man has Faith because 
he has formed a resolve that he will be religious 
come what may. One, of course, must have “ the 
will to believe ” before he can be a believer. “ We 
believe,’ says George Romanes, in his Thoughts on 
Religion, “in the affection of our parents, children,— 


almost (or it may be exclusively) on what I have 
FEF 
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called spiritual grounds—that is, on grounds of 
spiritual experience ; for this we need no exercise 
either of reason or of will. But no one can ‘ be- ° 
lieve ’ in God, or a fortiori in Christ, without also a 
severe effort of will. This I hold to be a matter of 
fact, whether or not there be a God or a Christ.’ 1 
Still the will alone is not adequate to engender 
Faith. It must be reinforced by other powers. It 
is extremely improbable that any man could be a 
wholehearted devotee of the Christian religion by 
merely willing to be so. It must hold out some 
advantage or other to him. It serves his ends better 
than agnosticism, or he would have preferred the 
latter. If a truth of religion did not appeal to a 
deep instinct of our nature, no amount of willing 
would induce us to welcome it. 

We have been considering Faith as it ought to be, 
and not as it is actually found in everyday life. 
Too often Faith as exhibited in the average man is a 
distortion and caricature of the real thing. Faith 
in its perfect state is a power that sets in motion 
the heart, the mind and the will. When one of these 
faculties is in abeyance Faith cannot perform her 
perfect work. Faith reveals her greatest discoveries 
to him only who surrenders himself wholly to her, 
and makes the hardest sacrifices she demands. 

a Pease 


CHAPTER VI 
PRAYER 


RAYER is the most natural and therefore the 
most usual method whereby the religious 
instinct reveals itself. The instinct is also mani- 
fested in other ways, but prayer is the one and only 
form which may be said to be common to all times 
and places. Other methods are tentative and fitful 
and not so spontaneous as prayer. Among them 
may be mentioned sacrifice, vows, fasting, praise, 
_and thanksgiving. Asa matter of fact they may be 
regarded as so many accompaniments of prayer, and 
as making it more effective; whereas prayer is 
frequently adopted to the exclusion of all of them. 
Prayer is coextensive with the religious sense. 
There never has been a human being with a dim 
consciousness of the existence of a superior Power 
who has not uttered some sort of prayer. Men have 
turned to God in prayer when they have not the least 
intention of observing rules of abstinence or of 
offering any kind of sacrifice. One may, therefore, 
form some notion of the countless number of prayers 
75 
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which have ascended from the lips of men since the 
beginning of human life on this globe. They are as 
numerous as the sand on the seashore, and like the 
stars in heaven for multitude. Yet in spite of their 
vast number they have not exhibited a wide range 
of variety. Different ages show a striking resem- 
blance in their prayers, and that because human 
nature varies but little in the course of the centuries. 
People have prayed chiefly for good health, for food, 
for peace of mind and freedom from danger. The 
great bulk of prayers in all stages of life and civiliza- 
tion will be found to have aimed at securing such 
blessings. It is of course true that as people advance 
in manners and culture they come to experience 
higher needs, such as forgiveness of sin, vigour of 
mind and kindness of heart, and they express these 
needs in their prayers. Many of the most devout 
members of the Christian Church would pray for 
nothing less spiritual than these. Still the great 
mass of people to-day who pray at all are more 
disposed to ask God for gifts of a material than of a 
spiritual character, to pray for relief to their bodies 
than to their souls. 

Be that as it may, one fact is true of all prayers. 
They express a wish for some advantage which is 
obviously unobtainable in the ordinary course of 
things. When aman lifts his voice in prayer it may 
be presumed that he is in need of a blessing: which, 
so far as he is aware, no ordinary mortal can supply 


he 
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him. Hence prayer is truly an effort to set forces in 
motion which are above and distinct from the ordin- 
ary processes of nature. It seeks to effect what is 
nothing less than a miraculous intervention in favour 
of him who prays. Whether he prays for succour 
in temptation or for a morsel of bread when hungry, 
he is seeking to obtain supernatural aid, and if an 
answer is vouchsafed to his prayer it must be viewed 
as the result of God’s special working. ‘‘ The result 
is the product of a Divine interference with the 
normal course of things.’”’1 Whoever, therefore, 
disbelieves in such interventions will be apt to think 
prayer to be a fruitless effort, meeting with no more 
response than the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness or the roar of the tempestuous ocean. He will, 
perhaps, admit that prayer strengthens and refines 
the character. The energy and concentrated atten- 
tion which prayer demands cannot but have a good 
effect on the moral life of the suppliant, even though 
he does not receive the answer he expected. [If this 
is the only benefit of prayer the suppliant has nobody 
but himself to thank for it. Whatever fruit he 
receives has its source in himself. His prayer is a 
species of discipline which improves the mind and 
heart just as an athletic game invigorates his body. 


While granting that this reflex or subjective benefit 


results from prayer, we must confess that in our 
opinion very few would resort to the practice for the 
1 Canon Liddon, Elements of Religion. 
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sake of that benefit alone. It is the belief of the 
average Christian that prayer avails to bring about 
other and more striking favours, which proceed from 
a Power infinitely greater than himself. But sup- 
posing his belief to be mistaken, that he has ever 
procured aid from above, is it not likely that he 
would in course of time become aware of his mistake 
and discontinue the habit of prayer? Undoubtedly 
he would. At one time most people believed in 
magic, but the more civilized they became, the more 
did their experience reveal the barrenness of magic, 
and in consequence it fell into disrepute. The same 
fate would have befallen prayer long ago if it had 
yielded no tangible advantage. The very fact that 
enlightened men and women continue the habit 
to-day is a proof that their action produces results 
that are not achieved in any other way. 

In all prayer there is implied a belief in a superin- 
tending Providence, who rules and directs this world 
in an intelligent manner and for a worthy end, and 
who has personal qualities which enable Him to 
commune with His human creatures here below. 
That is a very reasonable belief. It stands to 
reason that if there is a supernatural Being at all, 
He must have intelligence and freedom to exercise 
His intelligence in a way that seems best to Himself. 
He must be also active. One side of His activity is 
displayed in nature. Everything that we see is His 
creation, the mountains and streams, the sun and 
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moon and all the heavenly bodies. The whole 
of nature exhibits order and regularity, and must 
be the work of a designing Mind. Is it then im- 
possible for Him to manifest another form of activity, 
such as that which is manifested by ourselves in 
our relations with one another, to show kindness 
and sympathy, love and mercy to mankind? Can 
He not enter into a personal fellowship with you 
and me just as any human being can? If we deny 
Him the possibility, we are depriving Him of the 
freedom of a person. Be it remembered that this 
personal freedom, the liberty which each individual 
possesses to blend his heart and mind with those of 
other men by converse and communion with them 
is the best kind of freedom. It is the finest flower 
of Christian civilization. And surely a personal 
God who does not enjoy this freedom is unthinkable. 

We feel that some reference should be made to a 
scientific doctrine which seems to limit the Divine 
freedom. Nature is said to be an automaton, 
performing its functions in virtue of its own inherent 
powers. It works smoothly and unceasingly like a 
machine and needs no repairs. But if any repair 
should be required it does that itself. Nothing is 
mentioned about the Author of nature. It is 
thought enough merely to assert that this visible 
universe having once been put into working order 
discharges its prodigious task without interference 
on the part of any being, human or divine. That 
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view of nature may be true, but it would be a rash 
assumption to say that God ceased from all activity 
after creating the world. If He has personal 
qualities, they must have room for play and an 
outlet for their activity. Supposing it to be the 
case that after creating nature He bestowed no 
further thought upon it, but left it to proceed in 
the even tenor of its ways, we are not driven to the 
conclusion that His freedom to deal with human 
beings has been suspended. Man is different from 
nature, in that he is himself a designer and capable 
of pursuing whatever career he chooses. He is, in 
the words of Emerson, ‘“‘ born to the good and the 
perfect.” To do the good and eschew the evil is the 
main purpose of his life. The task, he feels, is hard, 
but he is not left to his own unaided endeavours, 
for a deep instinct in him bears testimony to a Power 
distinct from himself to whom he may look for 
help and strength. He addresses himself to that 
Power, and not in vain. The steadfast gaze and 
the aspiring heart of the man of faith and prayer 
ever meet with a response. God makes Himself 
known to him, speaks to him and stimulates him by 
His presence. ‘‘ The supplication of a righteous 
man availeth much.” It effects a communion 
between him and God, and he is as sure as he is of 
anything that God’s ears are open to his prayers, 
that He is aware of his necessities and has the power 
to satisfy them. 
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The question as to the kind of gifts the suppliant 
receives from his intercourse with God in prayer is a 
question which he is himself in a better position to 
answer than anybody else. We cannot lay down a 
very rigid rule and say what precise advantages 
are derivable from prayer and what are not. Men 
vary so much in their needs and deserts that a hard 
and fast line cannot be drawn between what is 
possible and what is not possible to prayer. Still 
it is useful to indicate in a general way the direction 
in which prayer must and does prove effective. We 
all have felt the force of personal influence. Every 
man who strives to live uprightly, though he holds 
no commanding position in public, sheds some rays 
of sweetness and goodness around him. In the 
effort to move on ‘‘ from old to new, from vain to 
real, from mistake to fact,’’ he is unconsciously but 
very surely drawing others along with him. His 
friends and acquaintances cannot remain unmoved 
while they behold his splendid example and earnest 
striving after a better life, say what they may. 
They must feel their low aims rebuked by his worthy 
endeavour to rise yet higher and higher ; their dis- 
honesty is put to shame by his conscientious dealings, 
and their love of self by his kindly disposition. If 
these wholesome consequences issue from the resolve 
of the ordinary man to grow every day stronger in 
character, how powerful and pervading must be the 
impression produced upon his neighbours by him 
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who possesses in an unusual degree the graces of 
personality! To be near him is to be braced in 
one’s whole being. One is encouraged to be more 
patient in work, more intrepid in trials and dangers, 
more cheerful and hopeful in sickness. A word or 
look from him fortifies us against a failing to which 
we are naturally prone. There is furnished an 
additional impulse to our resolve to do what is good 
at all costs. We are dominated and entranced by 
his forceful presence, and become conscious that he 
has communicated something great to ourselves. 
Need we dispute that fellowship with a divine 
Person can do as much for us and more also? We 
have already remarked that if God has interposed a 
barrier between Himself and nature it is inconceivable 
that He should have fenced Himself off from human 
beings. There is no intellectual or any other diffi- 
culty which leads us to think that God cannot move 
towards man, or man towards God, except sin. A 
mutual communion of God and man has in fact taken 
place, and is still taking place, testimony to the 
reality of which has proceeded from countless 
numbers who have experienced it. But what profit 
do they derive from it? A profit similar in kind to 
that which emanates from intercourse with our 
worthiest friends. The impact of the divine Spirit 
on the spirit of man invigorates his mind, heart and 
body. It deepens his sympathy with his fellow- 
men, sharpens his insight and understanding, and 
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improves his bodily health. There is a change 
wrought in him which increases his power to resist 
temptation. He derives more pleasure from his 
work. He has a more intense loathing of vice, and 
less inclination to stoop to what is mean and selfish. 

Emphasis has been laid on the intimate and living 
touch with God into which prayer introduces the 
devout believer. He obtains all that is needful for 
his highest welfare because the Giver in the abund- 
ance of His riches is before him. Inasmuch as he 
is within the circle of the divine Light he cannot but 
be penetrated and influenced by its warmth. While 
breathing the very atmosphere of heaven, how can he 
fail to be affected beneficially throughout his entire 
being ? No doubt it will be said that this way of 
looking at prayer tends to discourage intercession. 
If the suppliant must come into immediate contact 
with God in order to obtain a blessing, of what avail 
is it to pray for others? If I am obliged to give 
God a welcome to my own heart before He can do me 
good, what boots it me to intercede for a brother 
who is living in sin? Is it not necessary for him to 
give a similar welcome to God? Must he not also 
“draw himself to the Light if he is to profit by it ? 
The answer is obvious. He must arise and go to his 
Father if he would appropriate the blessings of 
heaven. But the point is, how can my prayer or 
the prayer of any of his friends bring him any gain ? 
In answering this question one must remember that 
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God works out His spiritual purposes in the world 
in and through His human creatures. He does 
actually disseminate a knowledge of Himself in the 
world in response to your prayer or mine. He reforms 
the sinner by stirring up in His faithful servants an 
earnest longing to go to him and strive to rescue him. 
He does not, it is true, compel the sinner against his 
own will to abandon his impure or intemperate 
habits. Hesends to him His prophets and preachers 
to make known to him His gracious and loving 
purpose to save mankind. “God will not force 
the wills of others any more than our own, but our 
prayers can secure for them at least the offers of the 
divine love.”! The Psalmist tells us that “ whatso- 
ever is done upon earth He (i.e., God) doeth it Him- 
self.”’ That is perfectly true if it be the case that 
every living being is an instrument in His hands for 
carrying out His designs. Man is at least an agent 
intended to co-operate with God in His work. The 
nearer he approaches to God in prayer, the more 
richly is he endowed with power to fulfil his allotted 
task, and the deeper the influence he exerts over his 
fellow men. If while before the throne of grace he 
concentrates his thought upon an acquaintance 
whom he is anxious to reclaim from evil, are we to 
suppose that the thought will not reach its object ? 
It is certain that God Who wills not the death of a 
sinner will somehow bring the thought to bear upon 
1 C. Gore, The Lord’s Prayer, p. 23. 
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the acquaintance whom it is desired to reform. 
“ Mental intercourse,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘ may 
be effected unconsciously through a general nexus of 
communication—a universal world-mind.”! May 
not God be regarded as “‘ a universal world-mind ” 
through which the prayer of one man acts on the 
person of another far away? At any rate the ques- 
tion is well worthy of consideration. 

The plain man doubtless has to confess that few if 
any of his prayers lift him up to that high level on 
which his own spirit is consciously in fellowship with 
the Lord of spirits. As a rule when he offers up a 
prayer he merely takes it for granted that God is 
within hearing and is attentive. He makes requests 
for such special favours as he needs at the time, 
without pausing to consider whether it is right for 
God to grant them or not. His prayer may be a 
petition for rain or sunshine, for good health, or 
deliverance from danger and temptations. It can- 
not, however, be wrong to ask for such boons, and 
if they are prayed for with all the sincerity and 
energy of which the petitioner is capable God will 
in some manner supply an answer. Whether God 
would be doing violence to His own nature and 
breaking into the orderly course of the world, if He 
sent a shower of rain or delivered us from a pestilence 
in response to our prayers we cannot be sure, for we 
do not know enough about nature and about His re- 


1 Man and the Universe, p. 188, 
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lationship toit. Anyhow, by far the greater number 
of Christians will not cease praying for these benefits, 
and we cannot blame them so long as their prayer 
is conditioned by the proviso ‘“‘ Thy will be done.” 
It is indeed unnecessary to remind the true follower 
of Christ of this, for his petitions are always preferred 
‘in the conviction that the making of them is in 
accordance with God’s will, and the granting of 
them in accordance with His love.”? Should his 
prayer remain unanswered, the petitioner does not 
lose hope, nor succumb to a state of recklessness 
and unbelief. It is for some good reason that an 
answer has been withheld. He may not know pre- 
cisely what the reason is, but he is led to look into 
himself and see whether there is any imperfection 
there which may account for the ineffectiveness of his 
prayer. Perhaps he is too impatient and lacking 
in perseverance, or misusing his powers and oppor- 
tunities. God declines to yield to the petition 
made to Him in order that the suppliant may learn 
patience, and may do more than he has done in the 
past towards “‘ working out his own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” To say that God pays no heed 
when the prayer secures no answer is to ignore that 
great attribute of His, viz., His Fatherhood, which 
has been revealed by Jesus Christ. The fact to be 
borne in mind is that God provides His children 
with that of which they are most in need, although 


1 F. B, Jevons, The Idea of God in Early Religions, p. 151. 
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they may pray for something different. If He does 
not grant me relief from a bodily malady which I 
desire Him to remove, I can certainly expect from 
Him power to endure it with resignation. St. Paul 
prayed for the removal of “ the thorn in the flesh.” 
The “ thorn ” was not removed in spite of his earnest 
petition, but yet “the prayer was not frustrate ; 
what was granted was the power to rejoice in his 
infirmity.”? If he did not obtain the kind of answer 
he longed for, it is not to be understood that God did 
nothing. We often meet with parents whose son is 
in the last extremities of illness. They pour out 
their soul to the Father of all for the recovery of 
their child. Should the child die, are we to say 
that God was deaf to their prayers? As a matter 
of fact He feels for them in their bereavement, and 
compensates them for the loss of the child by giving 
them the power to endure the blow bravely, by 
transforming their grief into a refining element in 
their character which enhances their influence in the 
world. 

In view of our imperfect knowledge of what is 
best for us, our mood in prayer, if possible, should 
always be that of self-surrender. We should try and 
get out of ourselves, and ask God to perform His 
own willin us. The acquisition of the virtue of self- 
surrender is the fruit of long and severe discipline. 
He that would save his life must lose it. The effort 


1 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Art, ‘‘ Prayer,”’ 
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is hard, but when we have made it there are two very 
common mistakes we shall avoid in our prayers. 
The first is that of looking to God for a gift which 
it would be unjust for Him to give. The second is 
to expect prayer to achieve results which should be 
reached by the exertion of our own powers. People 
very often pray for good things which they could 
secure by the exercise of effort and ingenuity on their 
own part. Now the prayer that breathes the spirit 
of the words, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” steers clear of 
these mistakes, and does not fail to bring down 
showers of blessing on the head of him who offers it. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HOLY SPIRIT 


HE fact of the indwelling of the Spirit in the 
Church of Christ has been one of the central 
articles of the Christian Creed from the beginning. 
Before He left the world the last promise of Christ 
to His followers was that the Comforter would come 
and be with them for ever. As they were sorrowing 
at the prospect of His departure He consoled them 
with the thought that they were not to be bereft 
of His support and guidance. His ascension into 
heaven was not a final parting, but the last great 
act whereby He attained to power, and to a spiritual 
dominion over the inner lives of His disciples. It 
was the signal for the inauguration of a new move- 
ment in the world. His Session at the right hand of 
God was His enthronement as universal Lord. His 
rule was to be made actual among men by means 
of His Spirit. The outpouring on the day of Pente- 
cost was the first tangible fulfilment of the promise, 
the first irrefragable proof of the effectiveness of the 
Master’s rule. Ever since faith in the reality of the 
89 G 
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Spirit’s presence and activity has been a distinguish- 
ing feature of the Christian Church. 

The small company of disciples who listened to 
our Lord’s farewell discourses must have read or 
heard something before about the Holy Spirit. On 
many occasions earlier in His ministry Christ had 
in many of His sayings referred to the Spirit. But 
if some of His followers were unaware of these say- 
ings, they need only have had a slight acquaintance 
with the Old Testament to know that there was 
a divine Spirit in existence. From the account of 
creation in Genesis to the last of the prophetical 
books much is told about the Spirit’s action. He 
moved over the face of the waters at creation, and 
brought order out of chaos. He contended with 
what was bad in the human heart before the flood 
came. Indeed His work is viewed as being carried 
on chiefly in the region of man’s moral and spiritual 
life. He gives their inspiration to the prophets, 
breathing into them a hatred of sin in all its guises, 
and stirring in them a longing for righteousness and 
a genuine piety. Thus inspired they go forth to 
denounce the wickedness of their day, and to recall 
the people to a simple, wholehearted worship of God. 
Any contemporary of our Lord who had some know- 
ledge of the Scriptures could not then be altogether 
ignorant of the fact that there was a Spirit, holy 
and superhuman, and radiating influence on this 
earth, But probably the question whether the 
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Spirit was a person, distinct from Jehovah, did not 
suggest itself to him. He believed in one God, and 
nothing must be allowed to interfere with that belief. 
The Spirit does not seem to have been regarded as 
more than the divine breath. After the breath had 
gone forth it possessed, no doubt, some distinctness, 
something that distinguished it from its Source, and 
performed functions which might be regarded as its 
own. But as soon as the Spirit finds His way back 
to the Source, He is lost asa drop in the ocean. The 
Spirit of God as revealed in the Old Testament is 
“God exerting power. On this account it is invested 
with personal qualities, and personal acts are 
ascribed toit.... But the distinction applies only 
to external activities. The concept of a distinction of 
Persons within the Being of God belongs to a later 
revelation.’’! 

Our Lord, therefore, was not introducing a totally 
strange theme when towards the end of His life He 
conversed with His intimate friends respecting the 
Comforter. He was only reverting to a subject 
familiar to them, and enlarging upon it. What was 
new in His presentation was the assurance that the 
Spirit is closely associated with Himself in the work 
of redemption. The Spirit takes up the work where 
Christ left it, and exercises His influence from 
within, for He will be an abiding principle of energy 
at the centre of the life both of the community and 

1 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ili. p. 404. 
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of the individual member, and not only a principle 
but a life-giving Person, one with Christ and yet 
distinct from Him. The question of importance 
to us at present, however, is not to determine what 
the Spirit is in Himself, but what are the effects of 
His operation. A distinction should be drawn 
between the action of the Spirit direct on the in- 
dividual, and the influence He exerts on a corporate 
body such as the Church, although it is true that 
every follower of Christ enters on his full spiritual 
heritage only as a member of the Church. He grows 
to fruition in character, he approaches perfection in 
spiritual qualities by preserving himself in vital 
union with the religious society, and drawing on the 
graces and virtues stored therein. That is a truth 
which will be generally admitted. Nevertheless there 
is a sense in which every human being is independent, 
has his own special work to do, and has his own 
account to render to God. Since he is personally 
responsible to God for his conduct, and deemed 
worthy to come before Him with all his faults and 
failings, we might naturally expect him also to receive 
special favours at God’s hand, such favours as would 
best suit his particular case, and fortify him against 
his peculiar weaknesses. 

If the very hairs of our head are all numbered by 
the Supreme, it follows that each one of us is the 
object of His recognition and His discriminating 
care. The Saviour in His own Person exemplified 
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the love and goodwill of the Father in heaven for 
every soul. However much any man had been 
debased and deformed by sin, Christ was at pains 
to kindle new hopes in him, and instil into his heart 
a sense of his infinite worth. There is nothing so 
touching and beautiful in the Gospel record as the 
keen interest He took in individual men and women. 
Surrounded as He was by crowds of people anxious 
to hear His message, He yet had a place in His heart 
for every one that composed the crowd. He could 
read the inner thought of every single one, perceive 
his wants, and provide the remedy. The woman 
with ‘‘ the issue of blood,” though ignored by the 
multitude, was not unnoticed by Him. Virtue 
went forth from Him to her. The twelve Apostles 
individually felt that in Jesus they had a Master 
Who could give them the proper lead and the right 
instruction for their duties in life. In Him they had 
also a Friend Who rendered them effectual help, and 
supplied their deepest wants, because He understood 
their inmost selves. 

When the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, came to 
take the place of Christ, it is not likely that He, any 
more than Christ, would turn a deaf ear to the re- 
quests of the individual, that He would deem him 
too insignificant to be taken under His protecting 
wings. On the contrary, it is expressly stated that 
the Pentecostal gift was distributed to each one of 
those present in the upper room at Jerusalem waiting 
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for the fulfilment of the promise. They were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and had personal experi- 
ence of the warmth of the celestial fire. The Spirit 
became the peculiar possession of every one of them, 
so that they each and. all could say with truth, 
“the Spirit has taken up His abode in my heart, 
and has made my body His temple.”” That was the 
faith and experience of the early Christians which 
effected what was nothing less than a revolution. 
If the body of man is a shrine in which the Spirit 
dwells, it follows that it must be kept pure, and free 
from the taint of vice. No immoral act and no evil 
thought can be tolerated by the invisible Guest. 
This the believer felt, and it exercised a most effective 
restraint upon every impulse to evil. He lived a 
holy life in order to please and not to offend the 
gracious Being residing within. The unselfish, 
pure, and noble conduct of the faithful in the first 
century stands out in sharp contrast to the volup- 
tuousness with which paganism was rife. Indeed 
there was in some pagan circles the idea that the flesh 
was essentially evil and corrupt. Plato called it 
“the tomb of the soul,’’ and people who came under 
the influence of his teaching were naturally disposed 
to pour contempt on the body as an element inimical 
to the best interests of man. In their opinion it was 
an enemy, and the right course to pursue in regard 
to it is to humiliate it and render it impotent for 
mischief. Two opposite methods were adopted in 
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order to achieve this object. On the one hand, the 
body was reduced to subjection by fasting and other 
ascetic practices. This method has been widely preva- 
lent in certain periods, and is so well known that 
there is no need todilate uponit. The very mention 
of the word “monasticism ”’ recalls to the mind 
at once the readiness with which men and women 
age after age withdrew themselves from the distrac- 
tions and temptations of society, and submitted 
to the most stringent disciplinary rules. There are 
people to-day who prefer the seclusion of the cloister 
to the cares and responsibilities of public life. Why 
is this? Partly, no doubt, because they are of a 
quiet and retiring disposition. But there is another 
reason, and it is that they have a feeling of abhor- 
rence more or less for the flesh, and a desire to keep 
it under. And where can they secure a better en- 
vironment for bringing their bodies into bondage 
than in a convent ? On the other hand, there has 
been a class of people who have expressed their 
loathing of the flesh, not by stifling its desires, but 
by abandoning it to vice and immorality, by giving 
free play to its worst impulses. If the body is 
allowed unrestrained licence, it will soon land itself 
in disgrace and infamy. This method of treating 
the body is associated with the name of Carpocrates, 
who with his followers in the second century made 
themselves notorious by indulgence in sensuality.! 

1 Robertson, History of the Christian Church, vol.i., p. 55. 
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Later on the Manichzans, who believed in the evil 
nature of matter, were charged by St. Augustine 
with being grossly immoral. To check these dan- 
gerous tendencies and practices no better instrument 
could be found than the teaching of Christ respecting 
the dignity and nobility of our physical nature, 
which He, the all-holy, took upon Himself, and 
which His own Spirit has made His abode and temple. 
Under the influence of that teaching there has grown 
up among Christian disciples a disposition neither 
to indulge the impure cravings of the body, nor to 
refuse its legitimate wants, but to direct its energies 
into useful and unselfish channels. Let a man be 
once convinced that his body is a shrine of the 
Holy Ghost, and he will treat it with reverence, 
and will shrink from anything that may tarnish 
it 

Among the fruits of the Spirit’s indwelling in the 
heart of man may also be mentioned joy and courage. 
The first effect of the inrush of the Spirit into his life 
is to awaken in him a sense of his sin. What is 
dark and evil in his nature is held up to the light, 
and the sight of it becomes repellent to him. The 
thought of it humbles him. He abhors himself 
because his condition is so wretched. His feeling 
of dissatisfaction, however, is soon succeeded by a 
sense of joy, of joy that his sin is forgiven, that his 
dark past is covered, and a new start provided him. 
It is this experience to which St. Paul refers when 
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he speaks of ‘‘ joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv. 
17). While the Apostle was under the dominion of 
the Mosaic law he could not get the better of sin, 
which was warring in his members and bringing him 
into bondage. So he was prone to exclaim, ‘‘ O 
wretched man that lam!” On the road to Damas- 
cus the Risen Christ was revealed to him, and de- 
livered him from his misery. His crushing feeling 
of impotence and guilt yielded to a sense of victory, 
and his joy was unspeakable—“ I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” But, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous proof of the operation of the Spirit in 
the heart of the Christian disciple is his courage, his 
boldness to declare to friend and foe the good news 
of salvation. He speaks with “‘ boldness’ because 
his heart is so full, and his whole being stirred by 
this new experience. The answer of Peter and John 
to their judges was “‘ we cannot but speak the things 
we have seen and heard ”’ (Acts iv. 20). The two 
Apostles were in the grip of a divine fact, a divine 
truth, which had enhanced their courage and power 
of speech. They proclaim it fearlessly and with 
transparent clearness. This is always the case 
when one has something to tell which has taken firm 
possession of the mind and heart. ‘A single con- 
ception enthusiastically grasped is found powerful 
enough to destroy the root of all immorality within 
the heart.’’! Equally true is it to say that a con- 
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ception of the kind also engenders in its possessor 
courage to announce it boldly regardless of the 
consequences. He isin areal sense an inspired man, 
having a direct view of truth. It presents itself in 
dazzling brightness to his gaze. His position is not 
that of the thinker, who starts with certain pre- 
mises, and draws from them his own conclusions. 
He is not tied to logical processes, but arrives at 
knowledge by intuition. He beholds it, as it were, 
face to face. His entire self is profoundly impressed 
by it, and consequently he makes it known with 
reckless courage. Through the agency of the Spirit 
the substance of the Faith has penetrated to the 
inmost being of the loyal and expectant subject 
of the Lord Jesus, and has become such a vital part 
of himself that nothing on earth could deprive him 
of it. “‘ Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ?”’ asks St. Paul. He defies any person or 
thing to do this, so confident he is that the life of 
Christ is inextricably blended with his own. In 
virtue of that life he is raised to a lofty elevation 
whence he has a keener and wider outlook on the 
atoning transaction on Calvary, and a control over 
the sinful impulses of the flesh hitherto denied him. 
Although St. Paul was a great religious genius, his 
experiences were not peculiar to himself. In some 
degree they have been shared by all true disciples 
of Christ who have received the unction of the Spirit. 
The purpose of the life and sufferings of the Son of 
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God has been seen by them also in the clearest light, 
and their tongues have been loosed to declare it. 

Then with regard to the inspired books of the 
Bible, it is necessary to remark that they were com- 
posed by men who were gifted with the same kind 
of inspiration as that granted to every Christian 
in-whom the Spirit dwells, the difference being that 
the former were more richly endowed with it. As 
there are some who have more than ordinary mental 
ability, so there are some dowered in an unusual 
degree with spiritual energy. They live in the very 
light and breath of God ; their inner gaze penetrates 
the depth of the Divine heart, and their nature is 
admirably attuned to receive and record impressions 
from the field of their vision. Inspiration did actu- 
ally increase the vigour of their own natural capaci- 
ties, but we must not suppose that they were mere 
tools in the hands of a superior power. The inspired 
writer was not an automaton, having nothing to do 
but reproduce in writing the knowledge dictated to 
him. His position rather was that of an interpreter 
of the truths of which he had become conscious 
while in the inspired state. The spiritual apparatus 
with which he apprehends them is his own, and the 
words in which they are conveyed are his also. His 
spiritual eye, it is true, has been clarified, and his 
capacity for exposition stimulated. Yet “the 
humanity is not lost: it is not even altogether 
transfigured; but it performs its office none the 
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less.””1 The influence of the Holy Spirit ‘is exer- 
cised not through some altogether inexplicable 
interposition, but through the strengthening and 
the exaltation of those human faculties without 
which there could be no religion at all among men.’’? | 

We have already observed that no one can attain 
to a complete spiritual development in isolation 
from his fellow-men. Granting that he has strong 
religious feelings and instincts which he exercises 
in prayer night and day, yet his personality will 
never reach maturity unless he abides as a living 
limb in the body of Christ, which is the Church here 
upon earth. Within the pale of the Divine society 
there are gifts and graces available which are not 
obtainable apart from it. 

The Church assists its members in three ways. 
It assures them of forgiveness, it holds up the highest 
ideal before them, and it teaches them how to ap- 
proach the ideal. 

(a) Forgiveness of sins is obtained by every 
member of the Church on his manifestation of 
genuine repentance. The Church enjoys the pre- 
rogative of declaring forgiveness, and this is a 
prerogative which has belonged to it from its in- 
ception. The grounds for saying so are these. The 
Lord breathed on the Apostles in the upper room, 
and said “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whosoever 


1 W. Sanday, The Oracles of God, p. 75. 
2 G. C. Joyce, The Inspiration of Prophecy, p. 7. 
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sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them.” It is 
plain that they were invested with this power as 
representatives of the small Christian community, 
and not as private individuals. The gift was not 
personal to themselves, but was intended for the 
good of all who bore the Christian name. Besides, 
it was not a temporary gift, which was withdrawn 
at the close of the Apostles’ careers. Rather was 
it a permanent legacy to the corporate body within 
which Christ had promised that He would dwell 
always. While here on earth our Lord had no need 
of a deputy to mediate forgiveness, for He discharged 
the duty in person. He had the authority to forgive 
sins, and He exercised it. When, however, He was 
taken away this authority was henceforth exercised 
by His alter ego, the Spirit, who continues the work 
of Christ through His visible organ, the Church. 
Hence the pardon granted by the Church to a peni- 
tent sinner is in reality the grace of the indwelling 
Spirit. It will be asked, why cannot the guilty 
man go with his burden direct before the throne of 
grace, and wrestle in prayer until he has obtained 
forgiveness, until he has heard with his own ears 
God’s answer to his prayer? This question ignores 
the fact that it is the Church which has taught him 
how to pray, how to repent and come near to God. 
Without her aid he would have been ignorant of the 
way to the Father. Christ has explicitly said that 
no man can come to the Father except through Him- 
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self. Since the Church is the mystical body of Christ, 
one may say with equal certainty that there is no sure 
way to the Father except through the Church. There 
are, of course, exceptions to every rule, and it may 
be that some who are not visibly in the communion 
of the Church do find their way to God after many 
wanderings. The great mistake people do sometimes 
make is to view the Church as a sort of barrier inter- 
posed between man and his Maker. So far is she 
from being a barrier that she is in fact a corridor 
between earth and heaven. When the Church for- 
gives sins she declares the mind of the Divine Spirit 
who is her very life and soul. 

(0) The Church has preserved through the cen- 
turies the one perfect ideal of life which is in Jesus 
Christ, and sets it forth before men in a way that all, 
young and old, learned and unlearned, can under- 
stand. A frequent charge brought against the 
Church is that she has obscured the plain and simple 
original teaching of the Saviour by formulating 
definitions and creeds which are altogether unin- 
telligible to the man in the street. As a matter of 
fact the Church, as a living Church, has been doing 
precisely what every progressive institution is of 
necessity bound to do. Her business in the world 
is to preach the Word and minister the Sacraments. 
But while presenting Christ to the people she must 
explain who and what He is in terms which are 
best suited to the circumstances of different ages. 
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The life and work of Christ are, indeed, clearly 
portrayed in the Gospels, but the Gospels are the 
documents of the Church. She has composed them, 
or, at any rate, they were written and translated 
into various languages by her members. She 
authorized and sanctioned these productions, and 
has handed them down to our own day. “ It is 
in the form in which we possess them, and as 
traditionally interpreted by the Church, that these 
books have really lived and done their work.’”! 
The documents are, therefore, in a special sense the 
possession of the Christian community, which has 
an inherent right to explain them, and define them 
as it thinks best. If the Church is the home of the 
Spirit, she is fully qualified to act as the interpreter 
of the Incarnate Life. The Creeds are her interpre- 
tations, made necessary by the circumstances of 
different ages. But we are not to suppose that 
having been once made they are not open to improve- 
ments. In the future just as in the past new needs 
will arise, and the Spirit indwelling the Church will 
guide her to a fuller and truer understanding of the 
nature of her Founder. The Church then is the one 
living institution invested with authority to inform 
men as to the Person of Christ, and as to the purpose 
of His advent. This authority of hers constitutes 
also her right to tell men what is their own purpose 
and destiny. The true purpose of their life, she 


1 J. R. Illingworth, The Gospel Miracles, p. 174. 
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declares, is to serve God and man, and to endure 
hardships and trials in that service as Christ did. 
Their destiny is to enter like Christ into a spiritual 
and immortal life. 

(c) The general experience of most people is that 
in spite of all their striving they ever fall short of 
conforming their lives to the ideal given in the Person 
of the Saviour. So there is the danger of their losing 
heart, and of ceasing to continue in a race that 
never seems to bring them nearer to the goal. What 
is it that induces them to persevere without flinch- 
ing? Isit the perpetual attractiveness of the ideal ? 
The ideal surely is wonderfully attractive to the 
aspiring Christian, but probably he will not press 
on in pursuit of it unless he has the hope and assur- 
ance that he will ultimately attain to it. It is 
essential that he should be buoyed up by the sure 
confidence of reaching the goal sooner or later. 
Now as a member of the Church he is the heir of an 
abundance of hope and faith which has remained 
undiminished for two thousand years, and has sus- 
tained hosts of men and women in their struggle 
against sin, the world and the devil. When hope 
seems to have vanished from his breast, and his best 
exertions to have been in vain, he is bidden to re- 
member that his case is not exceptional and that he 
isnot alone. He is a unit in a vast organism whose 
members are as numerous as the sand on the sea- 
shore. They also have had their moments of de- 
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pression, and have been engaged in what seemed an 
unequal struggle. But they fought on, stimulated 
as they were by the faith and hope of their Mother, 
the Church. Victory, they felt, would come in due 
course. The Church kindles hope in her most de- 
jected members by reminding them of the victorious 
issue of the sufferings of her Lord, of the holy men 
and women nurtured by herself, and of the martyrs 
whose heroic deeds she inspired. But the real effec- 
tiveness of her ministry in the world consists not 
merely in telling of what she has done in the past, 
but in bringing Christ to the souls of people to-day. 
The very system of the Church is designed to awaken 
and strengthen, to train and educate the religious 
sense of her children. By means of her Sacraments, 
her schools and her pulpits, she strives to convince 
them of the awfulness of sin and of the need of 
repentance. She grants forgiveness to them, and 
not only points out to them a new way of life, but 
also provides them with the sustenance and courage 
to follow therein. She takes them by the hand along 
the road that leads to a holy life, a life consecrated 
to the unstinted service of God and man. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SACRAMENTS 


HE Sacraments occupy so prominent a place 

in the Christian scheme that there can be no 
question as to their importance. They are the 
very arteries of the Church which minister con- 
stant nourishment to its members. They are 
the channels through which “living water ”’ is con- 
veyed to the souls of those who have been incor- 
porated into Christ’s body. Before proceeding to 
deal in detail with the benefits accruing from the 
Sacraments we must dispose of one difficulty which, 
though the simple believer may be unaffected by it, 
nevertheless presents a problem to the thoughtful 
Christian. Why should God employ visible signs 
and symbols in order to impart spiritual grace ? 
Is it not more in harmony with His nature to dis- 
pense His favours to us independently of an external 
medium? MHeisa Spirit, and it is a natural assump- 
tion, that when He wills to do men good, to shower 
His blessings upon them, He should discard the use 
of a physical medium, and come direct and imme- 
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diate into their souls. It is, of course, true that He 
does make Himself personally accessible to them in 
prayer. The devout man can, while engaged in 
prayer and meditation, and the clamorous passions 
of the flesh are silent, fling himself as it were into the 
very presence of God. The pure in heart is privi- 
leged to see God. But we are not all of us capable 
of the effort to abstract ourselves from the thraldom 
of the flesh. Our liberty to escape, even for a few 
moments, is very limited. Just as the poor are 
always with us, so is the body, which holds the soul 
fast to earth like a captive balloon. We are fettered 
by it, and hindered in running the race whose goal 
is the Divine presence. Until these fetters are 
broken, the union of our own spirits with God’s 
Spirit will only be fitfully achieved. 

Still it is a mistake to disparage the body, for it 
_ forms an indispensable part of man’s natural outfit 
in a world of time and space, and is a useful servant 
of the soul. It is endowed with organs of sense, by 
means of which man sees, hears, and touches. How 
poverty-stricken his inner life would be were he un- 
able to see the beautiful sights of nature, and hear 
the music of the spheres! How could he say that 
anything really exists, if he were destitute of the 
sense of touch? ‘So inextricably, in fact, is the 
human spirit implicated in the flesh, that it is only 
through the perceptions of the senses that it is able 
originally to act at all; and in the relations of men 
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to one another this life is carried on, to an extent 
which reflection leads us to realize more and more, 
upon a basis of what one may call natural sacra- 
ments, . . . and each in expressing also intensifies the 
emotion which it expresses.’’! Dr. Gore refers to 
handshaking as an outward and visible sign of friend- 
ship, and kissing of love. It is truly remarkable 
how prevalent this system of signs is. If you want 
to assure your friend of your affection towards him, 
you send him a tangible proof of your affection. 
Once a year at least at Christmastide you maintain 
a friendly relationship with your most distant ac- 
quaintances by conveying to them your greetings. 
Language again is a symbol, which must be used 
if we wish to communicate our thoughts in such a 
way astobe clearly understood. In fact, thoughts 
become living agencies, with the power to stir 
people to great and noble deeds, and alas! to cruel 
and abominable performances, as soon as they find 
articulate expression in words. Language is, there- 
fore, a sacrament, a visible sign of ideas and feelings 
whereby men influence each other for good or ill. 
Without it hardly any intercourse would be possible 
between them. Similarly God in His dealings with 
human beings is expected to speak to them in a 
language that is well understood. He knows their 
capacities and limitations, and it goes without saying 
that He will make known His mind to them, assure 
1C, Gore, The Body of Christ, pp. 37, 38. 
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them of His love, and impart to them His life, by 
adopting a method which best appeals to them, and 
achieves its aim most effectually. That that method 
should be sacramental is highly probable. Most of 
us are so dependent on signs and symbols for under- 
standing and assisting each other that it is not likely 
that God would dispense with them in His relations 
to us. 

The religious history of man leaves no doubt on 
this point. It will be generally acknowledged by 
those who believe in a superintending Providence 
that He has in the past “ by divers portions and in 
divers manners ”’ made known His will to the human 
race. No section of mankind has been left without 
witness, without some proof of His existence and 
knowledge of Himself. But that testimony, whether 
it arises spontaneously in the heart of man or not, 
is confirmed by outer facts and the utterances of rare 
souls. The great events of life, and men of inspired 
genius are made the instruments of God’s communi- 
cations to the race. Individuals are chosen from 
time to time, as they were in Israel, to reveal ever 
something new about the Divine nature. The light 
whereby they are privileged to read that nature is 
fuller and more intense than that possessed by 
ordinary mortals. The result of their reading they 
make public, and it becomes a permanent possession 
of mankind. The prophets of the Old Testament 
are an example. They were God’s messengers, 
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visible agents appointed to declare His mind. They 
were the living media through whom the Creator 
talked with His creatures. The highest knowledge 
of God has come to mankind through Jesus Christ, 
who was the very Incarnation of the Godhead. The 
life of the Divine Son was the vehicle for conveying 
to the world its richest treasure of spiritual truth. 
His Person was a sacrament, or effectual sign of an 
abundance of grace and knowledge. And the very 
fact that a personal, visible medium was employed 
for the communication of that final revelation is at 
least an indication that God does not shun outward 
symbols in the accomplishment of His great and 
small designs. If He has put men in possession of 
the riches of His wisdom by a sacramental method, 
and not by directly informing their minds, can there 
be anything unreasonable in His adoption of bread 
and wine as means of spiritual grace? It will no 
doubt be objected that the Sacraments of the Church 
are human and not divine acts. They are, of course, 
acts which are performed by men, but in accordance 
with the express wish of the Church’s Lord. And 
not only has He commanded them to be done, but 
has promised to give Himself through them. ‘“‘ They 
are acts of religious Christians, related to Christ 
through the Church, men in whom Christ lives and 
acts, as He lives and acts in the Church and the 
Church’s teaching.”’! 


1 A. Loisy, The Gospel and the Church, p. 263. 
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(2) The close intimacy between Christ and His 
Church is a truth which cannot be too much em- 
phasized when an attempt is made to ascertain the 
significance of the Sacraments, and determine what 
good they do. On that intimacy the whole of the 
sacramental system of the Church is based. If she 
is not united to Him in a union as living as that 
which binds bridegroom and bride, it is difficult to 
show how her established ordinances can be regarded 
as channels for the transmission of His virtues to His 
followers. If she is not in contact with her risen 
Lord, her Sacraments are but empty and barren 
ceremonies, and we have to conclude that each man 
must make what shift he can, independently of the 
Church, to avail himself of the grace of Christ. But, © 
fortunately for Christians, their Leader has not left 
them to guess how they may acquire His aid. Where 
two or three are assembled together in His name 
there is He in the midst of them. When He left 
the world He promised His Spirit to His disciples 
who should be with them for all time. Whether our 
Lord actually made this promise we need not now 
discuss. It is enough to state that the promise was 
a source of encouragement to the early Christians. 
More than this, they firmly believed that it had been 
fulfilled. Christ was felt to be an indwelling Power 
in the Christian community, and more truly with 
His followers than He had been in the days of His 
flesh. They were as convinced as they could be of 
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any fact that He was present in their midst, that He 
was an invisible Guest at their feasts, their Comforter 
in trouble, and their Deliverer in temptation. Their 
Church was the repository of the energizing power of 
the Risen Christ, but it was very natural to suppose 
that that power should find its way into the hearts 
of individual members along some well-defined 
channels, that it would be given in accordance with 
some method and not at haphazard, and that the 
recipients should be assured by incontestable signs 
that it is being given. The Sacraments serve the 
purpose of imparting grace, and are in themselves 
visible guarantees that the grace of Christ is actually 
being offered.1 It was in Baptism, says St. Paul, 
that we all became one body in the one Spirit, and 
in the Holy Communion were we all made to drink 
of the one Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 13).. 

Although our Lord has been very sparse in His 
references to Sacraments, yet the evidence is clear 
that He ordained two, Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist. Besides He did not intend that they 
should be bare signs and marks of something which 
is done apart from them, like a railway ticket which 
shows in what direction one is travelling. On the 
contrary, they accomplish something impossible of 
achievement otherwise. 


1 Cf. Catechism, ‘‘ An outward and visible sign—as a 
means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to assure 
us thereof.’’ 
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Baptism is the Sacrament of admission to the 
brotherhood of Christians. It makes the novice a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven. He is placed in a new 
atmosphere and amid new associations which remind 
him constantly of the value and reality of the things 
of God. But it does more than this ; it infuses into 
him germs of a life from above which, if properly 
nourished, kills out corrupting desires, and streng- 
thens all that is good and noble inhim. He receives, 
as Hooker says, “‘ that infused Divine virtue of the 
Holy Ghost, which giveth to the powers of the soul 
their first disposition towards future newness of 
life.”2 In saying this one cannot help feeling that 
he is laying himself open to the retort that Baptism 
is represented as a magical transaction, as a rite 
which effects wonders by the mere fact of its being 
performed. The objection, however, does not hold, 
for the very reason that the gift yielded by Baptism 
depends on certain conditions. The person who is 
baptized has to make vows and promises. If he isa 
child, the promises are made through his god-parents, 
and if an adult he takes the obligations personally 
upon himself. The conditions are so essential that 
the neglect of them leaves us in doubt as to whether 
the outward sign is accompanied by the inner grace. 
‘‘ Without our obedience to the one, there is of the 
other no apparent assurance’? are the cautious 


1 Eccles. Pol. v. 60, 2. ID, Ve 575 5 
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words of Hooker. At any rate, if the god-parents 
pay no regard to their duties in respect of the child 
he cannot derive so much profit as he should from 
the laver of regeneration. If the adult proves 
untrue to the vows, and promises he has made, Bap- 
tism will avail him but little. This Sacrament, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as a magical perform- 
ance. It is no more magical than the process of 
grafting whereby a cutting is joined on to an old 
stock, and draws into itself the sap and life of the 
latter. The child is grafted on to the stem of the 
Church when he is baptized, and the process of union 
invests him with powers he did not possess before. 

The use of water for this initiatory rite is strikingly 
appropriate. Owing to its cleansing properties it 
forms a most apt emblem of the spiritual renewal 
that takes place in Baptism. It is a fact which is 
now well known that throughout the world water 
has been and is still associated with purificatory 
rites. When the youth is initiated to the state and 
responsibilities of manhood, and when the mother 
has been delivered of a child; when the priest is 
about to embark on sacred functions, they each and 
all have to submit to a purifying process, of which 
water is a usual accompaniment. Gentiles who 
embraced the Jewish religion and acquired the 
status of proselytes were baptized. So there was a 
special fitness in the employment of the element of 
water for the purpose of admitting members to the 
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Christian Church. It portrayed vividly the inner 
purification effected in the person baptized. 

The Sacrament of the Holy Communion has also 
its counterpart in a ceremony which is as universal 
as the race, and so old that there is no possibility 
of tracing its origin. The ceremony consists of 
a sacred meal, the material for which is usually sup- 
plied by the flesh of a human or divine victim that 
has been offered up in sacrifice. The object of the 
common meal is to unite those who share in it to one 
another and to the deity, whose life is conceived to 
be either embodied in the victim or is somehow in 
vital connexion with it. The idea that by eating 
together people are welded in the closest friendship 
was so prevalent in antiquity that traces of it may be 
found almost everywhere. The Old Testament con- 
tains many examples of it. Joshua involuntarily 
formed a friendship with the Gibeonites by unwit- 
tingly eating of their bread.t_ Our Lord must have 
' been familiar with the idea, and seems to have it in 
mind when He speaks about eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood. He is of course speaking in a 
figurative sense, and nothing could be so abhorrent 
to Him as the thought that He was offering His 
flesh and blood to be consumed like material food. 
He repudiated at once such a notion when it was 
suggested by some of His followers. What He 
would impress upon them was that by spiritually 

1 Josh. ix. 14, 15. 
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assimilating Himself they would experience a similar 
result to that which followed from eating the old 
sacrificial meal. The ties that united them to 
Himself and to one another would be thereby 
strengthened. 

There remains the question, what are the practical 
benefits of this Sacrament in our own day? It 
follows as a matter of course that the influence of 
the Sacrament is undoubted, if it tends to produce 
harmony and fellowship among men, and is a channel 
of the Divine life. The best proof that it is such a 
channel is furnished by the experience of hundreds 
and thousands of men and women in each generation. 
_ They have been enabled to draw nearer to God by 
means of it, and God has drawn nearer to them. It 
has also aroused in them a keener desire to help their 
fellow-men and co-operate with them in every good 
work. 

There are a few other important consequences 
that issue in some measure from both Sacraments. 
The first is that they are a constant reminder of the 
spiritual and the permanent at the back of what is 
fleeting and temporary. Is it not true that the 
world is with us late and early, that we follow after 
riches and pleasures as though they were ends in 
themselves, and as though there were nothing else 
of superior value? The deepest instincts of man, 
however, tell him that there are infinitely higher 
prizes than those which are coveted for the sake of 
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sensual gratification. Since this is so, is it not well 
that some tangible institution in our midst should 
protest against these lower aims, and point ever 
to the higher ? And where have we amore effective 
protest than in the Sacraments, which bring us face 
to face with eternal verities ? Their very existence 
is a constant witness to the truth that spirit is 
greater than matter, and that matter is being used 
aright only so long as it serves a spiritual purpose. 
“ Sacramentalism exhibits vividly and openly, coram 
populo, the fact that spirit is the final cause of matter, 
the end in which matter finds its meaning. It is 
therefore in its essence a striking protest against 
materialism.’’} 

Secondly, the Sacraments tend powerfully to pre- 
vent religion degenerating into a mere sentiment 
or vague idea. In the Christian Church it has 
always been thought the highest duty and privilege 
of its members to participate in the Eucharist, and 
have their children baptized. Participation in the 
Eucharist, and the baptism of children are definite 
acts. They are performances which are made 
publicly ; they are definite tasks in the outer world. 
The man who avails himself of the privilege of com- 
municating at the altar is not likely to allow his 
religion to evaporate into a feeling of contentment 
or ‘‘ sigh of aspiration.”” In the Communion there 
is offered him a gift which he must go and receive. 


1 J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 164. 
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The Sacrament is the well of living water which he 
has to approach in order to quench his spiritual 
thirst. It is the sacramental feast to which he is 
invited, and he responds by being present in person. 
The Sacraments, in fact, demand exertion on his 
part, and are intolerant of the idea that he should 
be absolutely passive in his religious life, and that 
he has nothing to do but to wait until the Spirit 
moves him. They cut at the root of everything in the 
shape of religious fatalism, the notion, that is, that 
man’s will is quiescent in his relation to God, and that 
he has only to stand still until he feels within himself 
the stirrings of the Spirit. That notion has been 
condemned by the common consciousness of the 
Christian Church, and nowhere is that consciousness 
more clearly expressed than in the sacramental 
system, which has always been a prominent feature 
within her pale. 

Again Sacraments are instrumental in developing 
the social side of man. He partakes of them along 
with others and from similar motives. So there is 
no likelihood of his imagining himself a peculiar 
man among his fellows, feeling satisfied that his own 
salvation is sure. The fact that he is joined with 
them in the task of partaking of the body and blood 
of Christ inclines him to think well of them and to 
interest himself in their welfare. On the other 
hand, those who pay little regard to Sacraments, 
in many cases, are too preoccupied with the effort 
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of saving their own souls to care much about the 
religious condition of their neighbours. At any rate, 
they are too prone to suppose that if their neighbour 
is to be saved, he must do what they do, get into 
touch with God in isolation, and by means of his 
own exertions. This method of securing salvation 
has many drawbacks. It produces religious prigs, 
who thank God that they are not like other men. 
Men who try to satisfy their religious instincts by 
separating themselves from their fellows are sure 
to develop some eccentricity. They may, like 
Montanus in the early Church, or the “ revivalist ”’ 
of modern times, give vent to their religious fervour 
in excesses of all kinds; they may find the world 
too bad for them, and so seek for a more congenial 
home in the desert after the manner of the ancient 
anchorites. They may fall into the error of pan- 
theism, as many of the mystics have done. Whena 
man follows his own impulses and fancies in religion, 
and refuses to be restrained by organized authority, 
he is in a fair way towards losing his spiritual 
balance. ‘“‘ When he abjures the discipline, the 
authority, the support of the corporate life, and 
regards himself as a separate individual, dependent 
on direct inspiration alone ; how quickly he becomes 
unbalanced and eccentric, how difficult it is for him 
to avoid the disease of spiritual megalomania ? ’’} 
There is no better antidote to such a wayward ten- 
1 E. Underhill, The Interpreter, June, 1915, vol. ii., No. 2. 
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dency than the Sacraments. To them both rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned come together, perform 
the same act, and appropriate the same gift. They 
attain to fellowship with the same Lord. The 
Sacraments are, therefore, ceremonies which em- 
phasize the importance and value of our mutual 
co-operation in the worship of God. They are 
“ceremonies only possible among members of a 
society. The attachment of the particular spiritual 
gifts by divine institution to sacraments—that is, 
to social ceremonies—is the divine provision against 
spiritual individualism.’’! 

Still it is well to bear in mind that the sacramental 
act is not an end in itself, but simply a means, and a 
necessary means of grace, until we shall have attained 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. When that consummation 
is reached, physical means will be dispensed with, 
for then we shall be in immediate contact with God 
the Source of all life. 


1C. Gore, The Body of. Christ. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BLESSINGS OF SUFFERING 


N his Essay on “‘ Compensation ”’ Emerson says 
that “‘ every sweet hath its sour, every evil its 
good.” If that is true, as no doubt it is, then 
suffering which is a form of evil has also its com- 
pensating advantages. There is no pain to which 
the sons of men are liable that does not yield some 
profit. When its consequences are carefully scru- 
tinized there will be found something that is salutary. 
For our present purpose it is not necessary to 
embark on an inquiry into the origin of suffering. 
Whether it be due to a flaw or defect in our con- 
stitution or in external nature, or whether it be a 
dispensation of God for the discipline of man may be 
debatable questions. Atanyrate, pain is something 
real and not an illusion of the senses. If it had its 
existence merely in the imagination, the splendid 
endeavours of science to mitigate or extinguish 
it would be so much vain labour. Those engaged 
in the task would be beating the air and ploughing 
the winds. There is, of course, such a thing as 
121 I 
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imaginary pain, but it is only possible because there 
is positive, actual pain in the world. The former 
is the shadow cast off by the other, it is the confusion 
and terror which the latter creates. 

Let us examine some of the wholesome conse- 
quences of suffering. As a preliminary it will be 
well to acquire a cursory acquaintance with people’s 
ideas about it in the past. These can hardly fail 
to afford us some insight into the problem. In the 
earliest times just as in the backward regions of the 
world to-day human beings were not free from trials 
and sufferings. They did not live in a garden of 
unalloyed pleasure and bliss. If joy came to them 
one day trouble came the next. Pain alternated 
with pleasure, adversity with prosperity.’ Simple 
and ignorant though they were their misfortunes 
were so great and frequent that they were compelled 
to think about them and ask questions. They did 
their best to find out the cause or causes of their 
calamities. Why has all this misery befallen us ? 
they would ask. As a rule they came to the con- 
clusion that any misfortune, plague, pestilence or 
famine was a visitation from above. The super- 
natural Power had somehow been offended, and was 
punishing the offending people. His punishment 
was also a warning against further misdeeds. Ac- 
cording to their primitive notions every event great 
or small, every movement on the earth and above 
it, every agreeable and annoying incident was due 
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to the action of a living spirit. An attack of illness 
was the action of an angry spirit present in the man. 
There was, indeed, a strong tendency to conceive 
of all untoward events as instances of punishment 
inflicted by spiritual powers for breaches of rule. 

In every age and nation there has been a disposi- 
tion to view misfortune not as an unavoidable and 
purposeless occurrence, but as a judgment of the 
unseen Being who notices all the doings of men. 
It is remarkable how prevalent that point of view 
is within the pages of the Old Testament. Whenever 
trouble visits the nation, family, or the individual 
it is regarded as a visitation of God. The man who 
is in distress is the object of divine displeasure. 
He has sinned and is receiving the reward of his 
iniquity. Ifit be that he is not conscious of having 
done any wrong himself, his parents must have 
sinned and he is bearing the consequences This isa 
simple and plausible solution of the problem of 
suffering, but there were some who were not satisfied 
with it. In certain quarters passionate protests 
were raised against it. The writer of the book of 
Job made a strenuous effort to prove its inadequacy 
and attempted to furnish another explanation. 
He maintains that his own wretched plight is not a 
retribution for his overt or secret sins. Suffering in 
the present life is not precisely proportioned to ill 
desert. Although Job does not provide what may 
be called a definite and final answer to the question 
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of pain, he does throw upon it the most valuable 
light. He need not complain though his lot is a 
hard one, for the suffering of a righteous man exer- 
cises a purifying and educative influence upon his 
character. He must go on enduring, feeling that 
his calamities have a worthy purpose to work out in 
his own life, and hoping for better things. The 
book leaves us with the assurance that “ the only 
course for man is to fear and trust Jehovah, and 
(by implication) to leave himself and his fortunes 
entirely in the hands of God.’? In the book of 
Second Isaiah another attempt is made to account 
for the sufferings of the good and faithful in Israel. 
These are a holy remnant upon whom are laid the 
iniquities of the nation as a whole. Innocent and 
pure in heart themselves they have it in their power 
to expiate the sins of their brethren. Their pain 
is vicarious, is borne on behalf of the nation, and 
is the means whereby a faithless people are rid of 
their guilt. ‘‘He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, He was bruised for our iniquities . . . with 
His stripes we are healed.” The picture given in this 
book is no doubt an ideal one. There was no one 
living whose character corresponded in every par- 
ticular with the picture. Still the clue the writer 
affords contributes a great deal to the solution of 
the mystery of pain. The ideal description of the 

1 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Art. ‘‘ Job,”’ vol. ii., 
p. 666. 
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“man of sorrows ” in Second Isaiah, we need hardly 
state, was more than realized in the Person of Him 
Who some centuries later effected by His Cross and 
passion the redemption of mankind. 

The first thing that must strike anyone who con- 
siders the phenomenon of pain is its universality. 
No age or race has escaped it. Indeed there are 
numerous tokens of its presence in the animal 
world. Indeed when we have made allowance for 
the cruelty and suffering which man himself has 
brought into the brute creation, it is to a certain 
extent true to state that nature “is red in tooth 
and claw with ravine.” The struggle for existence 
is severe. Innumerable beings come to the birth 
in order quickly to be destroyed either by hunger 
or by the stronger beast. It is often urged that 
their pain is slight, or at any rate that it is appreci- 
ably less than our own. Still we cannot deny its 
existence. The animal is truly susceptible of 
tormenting sensations, and we cannot but admit the 
fact at once. The wild beast inflicts tortures on 
another when it buries its claws in its flesh. What 
explanation are we to give of this spectacle of suffer- 
ing in wild nature? Are we to say that the beast 
endures in vain and to no purpose? That is not the 
case. A purpose is being accomplished, and that 
purpose is the improvement of the species. The 
weak and frail being goes under in order that the 
stronger may survive. Advance is made in nature 
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not along a smooth and easy path, but along rough 
and intricate windings strewn with countless wrecks. 
An early death has removed from life its useless 
members, whereas the robust, vigorous and attrac- 
tive have been allowed to remain in order to pro- 
pagate their kind. 

Although this way of interpreting pain in the 
animal world holds good, it is not so applicable to 
suffering in the world of men. Man has a mind and 
will, which enable him to avoid a great deal of pain, 
and which involve him in other kinds of pain whence 
the animal is free. ‘‘ We may,” says Butler, “ by 
rashness, ungoverned passion, wilfulness, or even 
by negligence, make ourselves as miserable as ever 
we please.’ By storing up for himself a quantity 
of food man may escape the pangs of hunger. But 
if he disregard the promptings of filial affection and 
slay his brother he stores up for himself a heritage 
of woe. The pain he incurs by his unfilial act is 
felt by him as a self-conscious and reasoning being. 
He knows that he has brought this misery upon 
himself, and might have avoided it if he liked. His 
pain is the punishment for his unnatural act. 
Indeed much of the suffering of men is due to guilt, 
is the stab of remorse which they experience after 
transgression. That such pain has its blessed 
results there can be no question. If it be so severe 
that it kills the offender it has delivered society 


1 Analogy, Part I., chap. ii., p. 100. 
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of a vexatious member. But penal blows do not 
always kill. They are more often instrumental in 
reforming the law-breaker, and arresting his vicious 
habits. “‘It is good for me that I have been in 
trouble,’”’ says the Psalmist, “that I may know thy 
testimonies.” There are many like him in every 
age. Having set the laws of God and man at de- 
fiance they have been driven by adverse circum- 
stances to respect and keep them. It may be that 
at the particular moment when they were sorely 
lashed by illfortune they did not recognize the 
reforming influence which their trouble was exerting 
upon them. But subsequently when they were 
in a position calmly to consider those moments of 
anguish they became aware that such moments 
were turning points in their lives and led to a change 
for the better in their characters. To-day we have 
a firmer grasp than our forefathers of the fact that 
sin is punished now and here, and that pain is pro- 
ductive of a present good. They with their vivid 
notions of heaven and hell and of the rewards and 
penalties that awaited the good and the bad were 
apt to overlook the blissful and baleful consequences 
respectively of virtue and vice in this present world. 
As a matter of fact ‘‘ our God is a consuming fire 
here as well as yonder,” and “hell has borrowed 
her glare from the imagination of men aflame with 
the real fieriness of life, and may be—more truly 
than of old—pictured as the dead and hollow cinder 
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left by those fires, of which, as every true man’s 
conscience is aware, this life is full. It was not hell 
that created conscience; it was conscience that 
created hell, and conscience was fired by the vision 
which fired Isaiah—of all life aglow with the right- 
eousness of God.”! In nature as in human life it is 
impossible not to observe an intelligent plan or 
design. Whatever happens must be understood 
to form part of that design. God is a righteous 
Being, and it is His will that men should live right- 
eously. That being His intention for the race He 
will not suffer it to be frustrated. If men refuse to 
yield submission to Him they must look for punish- 
ment which, as “a spirit of burning,’’ consumes in 
them all that is opposed to His will. 

There is a very widespread belief that suffering is 
always penal, that it is a species of revenge which 
the law inflicts onits transgressor. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that such a view is far from adequate 
to meet all cases of suffering. Men have at different 
times declaimed bitterly against it. We have al- 
ready referred to Job. And with regard to ourselves 
we do not like being told that all the woes of our 
life are due to some sin either of omission or com- 
mission. It is not always right to hold a man to 
blame for his weak and unsound, body which has 
long been a source of misery to him. He may 
possibly have inherited his feeble frame. Neither 

1G, A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah, vol. i., p. 338. 
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is every accident which incapacitates a man for life 
to be regarded as an inevitable sequel of wrong- 
doing. In their contemplative moments most men 
probably are ready to acknowledge how just and 
deserving have been some of their afflictions. But 
nevertheless they cannot bring themselves to view 
the whole of their troubles in that light. There is 
a residuum of suffering which must, if it is to receive 
an explanation at all, be accounted for in another 
way. Here we must summon to our aid the theory 
of suffering that represents it as needful for strength- 
ening the character, for stimulating and sharpening 
all the faculties of mind and heart. “‘ Pain,” says 
Eucken, ‘‘ becomes indispensable for the deepening 
of life and as a preparation for the good.” He 
quotes also the saying of Gregory of Nyssa, “‘a good 
becomes manifest in pain itself.”’? This is a verdict 
which must commend itself to every reasonable man. 
When we are laid prostrate by overwhelming grief 
or illness the meaning of which for the moment we 
cannot understand, there can be no doubt that if 
we submit patiently to it we are made better and 
stronger in character. The precise nature of the 
good we derive from suffering depends very much 
on the man’s disposition. Is he self-centred and 
proud? Then he will learn to be more sociable and 
humble. Does he give himself too much to plea- 
sure? Then suffering will lead him to adopt more 


1 The Life of the Spirit, p. 361. 
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serious and useful pursuits. He will apply himself 
with a zeal which he never showed before to tasks 
that yield real and lasting pleasure, the service of 
God and the service of man. Hence suffering gives 
man’s mind its right direction. 

He fixed thee ’mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest: 

Machinery just meant 


To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 


Just as suffering is a necessary condition of im- 
provement in the inner life of man, so is it a condition 
of progress in the outer world. Who ever effected 
a reform in the laws which govern the various 
departments of human life without meeting with 
painful disappointments and fierce opposition ? 
Impaired health is frequently the price a man has 
to pay for conferring a priceless boon on his kind. 
The numerous inventions and discoveries of modern 
times have not dropped down like the rain from 
heaven necessitating no travail and effort on man’s 
part. In fact they have come to the birth only 
after a severe struggle. The myth of Prometheus 
in agony for having stolen fire from heaven images 
the suffering which is inseparable from the produc- 
tion of all useful inventions. The birth of new 
things as well as of living beings is accompanied 


1 R. Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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by travail. This is a law of the Medes and Persians 
that cannot be altered. If pain then at times 
appears to us to be undeserved we must look toits 
ultimate consequences before condemning it. 
There are two other points on which we might 
briefly touch. The first is this that each one of us, 
although he has his own individual life to live with 
its duties and cares, is yet not an isolated unit 
absolutely unconcerned about the affairs of people 
around him. We are really bound together by a 
thousand ties, so that you and I cannot be indifferent 
to what our neighbours are saying and doing. The 
parent is in such vital union with the members of 
his family that wrongdoing on the part of one is a 
source of grief to himself. His heart is pierced 
with a pang. This again is a case of the innocent 
having to suffer for the guilty. The pain endured 
by the parent is vicarious pain which is not alto- 
gether destitute of profit. Unless an offending son 
is past all feeling he cannot be for ever heedless of 
the grief he causes his parents. Sooner or later he 
will be moved to repentance. The true patriot 
who is eager to see the highest standard of morals 
followed by his countrymen, and strives his utmost 
to hold up before them the best ideals is over- 
whelmed with sorrow at the appearance of moral 
declension and a thoughtless levity. Sucha patriot 
was the prophet Hosea. “ O Ephraim, what shall I 
do unto thee ? O Judah, what shall I do unto thee ? 
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for your goodness is as the morning cloud, and as the 
dew that goeth early away.’’! Weare told by Seeley 
that ‘‘a humane man will certainly be pleased to 
see his fellow creatures enjoying comfort, but if he 
be deeply humane he will never be satisfied with 
this ; if their prosperity last long and be unalloyed 
he will even become dissatisfied, he will jealously 
watch for the appearance of those vices which pros- 
perity breeds—insolence, selfishness, superficiality 
in thought, infirmity in purpose, and a luxurious 
baseness which is the death of the soul.”’? . But we 
may add that his feeling of dissatisfaction will mani- 
fest itself in some way that cannot fail to be of 
advantage to his countrymen. Secondly, there is a 
force in suffering to cement the union of the family 
and the nation. When there are discords and 
quarrels in the home it seems sometimes as though 
nothing could restore peace and goodwill except a 
serious trouble in the shape of sickness or bereave- 
ment. When one member suffers the others feel 
constrained to suffer with him. Old grudges are 
buried and peace reigns once more. This beautiful 
change from discord to friendliness takes place so 
frequently that there is no need of a concrete ex- 
ample to illustrate it. What is a familiar fact in 
the home is equally familiar on the wider field of 
the nation. The devastating war in which we are 
at present engaged has produced a rich crop of 


1 Hosea vi. 4. 2 Ecce Homo, p. 169. 
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misery and suffering. It has made the wife a widow 
and the children fatherless. But on the other hand, 
with what unity of purpose have not the people of 
Great Britain been inspired! Nothing like the 
feeling of brotherhood which animates all at the 
present time has been seen for many a long day. 
All are intent on one aim, and that is to relieve 
distress and mitigate the evil effects of war. So 
absorbing is this task that domestic differences have 
wellnigh disappeared. 

Finally, a word about the Church. The Church 
was never so securely united, member to member, 
as in the days of persecution, when Christians were 
subjected to the most inhuman tortures and cruel 
deaths. Confronted by intense hatred and opposi- 
tion, and liable at any moment to be called upon to 
lay down their lives for their religion, they were 
urged involuntarily to close up their ranks and 
present an unbroken front to the enemy. With 
truth, therefore, may it be said that suffering has 
accomplished a useful purpose in the world, and that 
it is essential to the progress of man. 
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